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GHE RESURREGGION. 


BY JESSIE WILLIS BRODHEAD., 





a 


OFT rose the dawn into the dusky heavens; 
ym Pale from the tragedy its trembling light 
Es Had witnessed on the hillside of Golgotha, 
Ghost-like and wan, the vanquisher of night, 
Spreading its white wings in the solemn silence— 
Wings with a portent burdened, all unknown— 
Upward the gray dawn floated, thrusting westward 






Shadowy darkness down through the perfect zone. 


Into the silence rings a bird-note, flute-like, 
Liquid with rhapsody of matin hymn. 

Touched by the trembling sweetness of the music, 
Flutters a petal from the blossomed limb. 


With the awaking ecstasy of nature, 
Out from the guarded portal of the tomb 
Stands forth the Master, radiant, transfigured, 
Light of the fading, dawn-encompassed gloom. 
Over the low hills, down the sheltered valleys, 
On the dim splendor of the Temple’s crest, 
Bathed in the creeping glory of the morning, 
Forgivingly the Master’s glances rest. 
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Triumph, my soul, o’er intervening ages ! 
Take to thyself the dauntless wings of Faith; 
Shed from thy spirit mortal chains and fetters ; 
Rise from this shroud of unbelief, O wraith 
Of restless human longing! Lift thy pinions 
Into the silence of the Easter morn, 
Soar o’er the battle-fields of human reason, 
Strewn with their pale-browed victims, travail-worn. 


Nay, falter not! Schismatic, pagan, sceptic, 
With empty hands upturned on Nature’s breast, 

Stir faintly ’neath the passage of thy pinions— 
A spirit whisper o’er their dawnless rest. 

Leave them behind, e’en as they left their riches, 
A royal treasure to the wise of earth; 

They missed but one thing to themselves essential : 

They fathomed Death but failed to fathom Birth. 


Turn from their sightless eyes. Upon a hillside 
Stands, there, a God in noblest human guise, 

With wounds upon His hands, His feet, His forehead, 
And wounded love lying within His eyes. 

Rest at His feet ; and in the waking morning, 
Illumined by the tender light above 

The broken tomb, read thou anew thy lesson 
Of Faith divine born of eternal Love. 





THE SHOE IN SYMBOLISM. 


THE SHOE IN SYMBOLISM. 


BY RIGHT REV. CAMILLUS P. MAES, BISHOP OF COVINGTON, KY. 


Cy); ATHOLICS have often been taunted with the fact 

: that no one can approach the Pope of Rome 

without kissing his toe, implying that the sacrifice 

of one’s self-respect and a mark of servility are 

expected by the Catholic High-Priest from all be- 

lievers. How many are there, even among the well informed, who 
have explained this act to the satisfaction of the fault-finders ? 

Perhaps they have said that it is the cross on the shoe or 
slipper of the Pontiff which is the object of the osculatory 
reverence; but the unreasoning prejudice is only mitigated, not 
removed. The fact is that it is actually the shoe of the Pope 
which is kissed, independently of the golden cross usually em- 
broidered on the upper of his official foot-gear. 

Why is it done? There is a good reason for every ceremony 
in Catholic usage and worship. The most casual rite of the 
church’s functions and of the ceremonial connected with the 
official acts of her ministers has a raison détre, a historical or 
symbolical reason worthy of the attention and respect of the 
learned and of the educated. 

We venture to say that there is better reason for kissing 
the Pope’s shoe than for the gallant token of kissing a lady’s 
hand, to which few of our critics would seriously object on the 
ground of undue respect. 

The act of kissing the shoe of the Pope is without doubt 
an act of respect and submission to his supreme authority, but 
it does not imply the least degree of servility to the scholar 
who traces its origin from the days when public acknowledg- 
ment of authority, civil as well as religious, was considered a 
manly virtue. That affectionate homage rendered to the Father 
of all the faithful is readily traced to the act of vassalage 
which the nobles of a kingdom rendered to the king of the realm 
in feudatory times. The notables who held their fiefs under 
the crown gathered once a year at court, to do homage for 
their holdings; and the kissing of the shoe of their liege lord 
was the customary form in which that recognition of the rights 
of the general government represented by king, emperor, or 
pope was originally expressed. 

Nor must we forget that only the noblemen of the nation 
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were admitted to the ceremony of kissing the shoe of the sover- 
eign enthroned with all the official paraphernalia of legitimate 
authority; for that service of vassalage was the service of prowess 
and valor, which only those who had distinguished themselves or 
who were heirs to titles of distinction were allowed to render. 

Thus this act of reverence was given originally by dukes, 
counts, and other officials who were beholden to the pope for their 
territorial authority, just as it was given by men of the same rank 
to the sovereign of the kingdom of whom they were the vassals. 

The undying spirit of democracy, which is ever alive in the 
church, soon levelled all distinction of rank between the faith- 
ful in their spiritual father’s house, and all were eventually ad- 
mitted to what was originally the privilege of the few. So that in 
reality the act of kissing the shoe of the Pope is the survival of 
one of the most prized privileges of feudal times to which only 
the better class were admitted. Hence it argues more eloquently 
for the dignity of the Catholic laymen and for the equality of 
all in Christ’s kingdom on earth than for their obsequiousness. 

So much for the respectability of the origin of that ceremony 
of kissing the Pope’s shoe, which modern usage upholds with 
that respect for olden times which the conservatism of the 
church of all ages never allows entirely to lapse. 

But how came that ceremony to imply an act of reverence? 
From the very remotest antiquity ¢he shoe has been the symbol 
of authority and power. King David was fully acquainted with 
its meaning, for he says: “Into Edom will } stretch out my 
shoe: to me the foreigners are made subject” (Psalm lix. 10). 
Solomon, describing the many surpassing qualities of his bride, 
praises not only her beauty but emphasizes her royal rank: 
“How beautiful are thy steps in shoes, O Prince’s daughter!” 
(Cant. vii. 1). In olden times a suzerain king used to send 
miniature shoes to the kings and princes who paid him tribute 
or held their power under him, with the injunction to carry 
them on their shoulders in the presence of their court retinue. 
This they did, walking barefooted, on the day appointed for 
the recognition of their subordination to the sovereign. 

Christ, being the Sovereign King of. heaven and of earth, 
always appears shod in the early Christian paintings. It is only 
when the traditions of Christian art began to be disregarded 
under the influence of a revival of pagan methods, and art cut 
loose from all symbolism to seek mere artistic triumphs, that 
the figure of Christ appeared stripped of his foot-gear. The 
pope being the representative of Christ, always came forth for 
the celebration of the holy mysteries with shoes on his feet. 
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Later on, the bishops, being the shepherds of the flock, assumed, 
with the other sacred vestments which symbolize the various 
garments of Christ and the duties of their office, a pair of 
shoes richly ornamented, expressive of their authority and of 
their duty of going forth to evangelize the world, agreeably 
to the text of Scripture: “ How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, and that preach- 
eth peace” (Isa. lii. 7; Nah. i. 15; Rom. x. 15). And to this 
day, when they celebrate, pontifically, the divine mysteries, the 
bishops put shoes, leggings, or slippers on their feet, praying: 
“Shoe, O Lord, my feet in preparation of the Gospel of peace, 
and protect me with the cover of thy wings.” 

“To win one’s shoes” was said of the nobleman who con- 
quered in combat -and thus came into legitimate possession of 
his title of knighthood, ending his tutelage under another knight. 
‘“‘To win one’s spurs” is the more modern expression of the 
same thought, and applies to all who pass from dependency 
unto the liberty of self-relying men in mechanical or profes- 
sional avocations. It would strike one as a strange paradox 
that the modern expression is the more knightly of the two 
did we not reflect that in these days everybody wears shoes. 

Whence the old saying: “I wish I were in his shoes.” 
Here again the shoe is the symbol of possession of mastership. 
It means: I wish I had the authority, the power, the possessions 
that are his; that I had his good fortune. Many find out by 
sad experience the truth of old Fletcher’s saying: “’Tis tedious 
waiting for dead men’s shoes,” which typifies the position or 
possessions which a man is to leave to the impatient benefi- 
ciaries who look for his death. 

One of the striking features of the wedding festivities among 
the ancient Saxons consisted in the bridegroom putting his 
foot in the shoe of the bride, and the latter stepping into the 
shoe of the husband. That interesting ceremony betokened 
the union of the married state and the power over the body 
which it confers to each over the other’s. The modern custom of 
throwing a slipper or an old shoe after the married pair, when 
they first set out together after the marriage ceremony, is a re- 
minder of the same import. The same idea of possession may be 
traced in the custom of German children placing their shoes in 
the chimney-corner onthe eve of St. Nicholas or of Christmas 
day. Whatever is deposited in their shoe or in their stocking, 
which is not a wide departure from the original idea, is their own. 

Nor do we now wonder at the superstitious practice of their 
ancestors, who, convinced that wherever dead-lights hovered 
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over the ground by night gold was to be found, used to throw 
their shoe on the spot where it appeared, claiming the next 
morning the right to dig for it. That staking out of a “ gold- 
burn” temporarily suspended the rights of the owner of the 
soil to the treasure-trove. 

From what has been said it is easy to understand that the 
fact of “taking off one’s shoes” became a sign of reverence to 
authority, resigning authority, acknowledging mastery, or giving 
up one’s rights. When Moses drew nigh unto the burning bush 
he was told: “Come not nigh hither; put off the shoes from 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground” 
(Exod. iii. 5); and under like circumstances Josue “took off 
his shoes, fell on his face to the ground and worshipped 
God” (Josue v. 15-16). To this day Arabs and Turks take 
off their shoes whenever they enter a mosque or a temple, out 
of reverence for the God whom they are about to adore. And 
the same spirit of reverence enforces the still prevalent custom 
of leaving their shoes at the door when they enter the home of 
an official, or even of a friend. That ancient custom of the 
Eastern lands, which Jesus Christ sanctified by his corporal 
presence, is religiously preserved in the Catholic Church during 
one of the most striking ceremonies of Holy Week. 

When on Good Friday the officiating priest has uncovered 
the crucifix and carried it reverently to the cushion whereon it 
is to receive the veneration of the faithful, he takes off his 
shoes and, in his stocking feet, he prostrates three times before 
he kisses the five bloody wounds of the crucified Saviour’s 
hands, feet, and side. 

When Isaias was inspired by God to prophesy the captivity 
of Israel he was ordered to take off his shoes from his feet 
and to go barefoot (Isaias xx. 2-3), to symbolize the loss of 
liberty of the Jewish people and the fact that their dominion 
had been taken away from them. Again, in the Gospel we read 
of the prodigal son who by riotous living had become a bare- 
footed and ragged and starving keeper of swine. He returns 
to his father, and a ring is put on his hand and shoes on his 
feet, to signify that he has been restored to all his filial rights 
under the paternal roof (Luke xx. 22). 

Under the Old Law a man had a right to his sister-in-law 
when she was left a childless widow. He has to “take his de- 
ceased brother’s wife, who by law belongeth to him.” But if 
he will net take her and “refuseth to raise up his brother’s 
name in Israel, the woman shall come to him before the an- 
cients and shall take off his shoe from his foot, and his name 
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shall be called in Israel the House of the Unshod,” that all 
the people might know that he had relinquished his claim to 
the inheritance of his brother (Deuter. xxv. 7-9-10). 

The book of Ruth, iv. 7, tells us how Boaz acquired his 
right to marry his kinswoman and to secure her inheritance by 
the same ceremony, as it “was the manner in Israel between 
kinsmen, that if at any time one yielded his right to another, 
that the grant might be sure, the man put off his shoe, and 
gave it to his neighbor. This was a testimony of cession of 
right in Israed.” 

In the New Law the men who give up all their rights of 
possession, authority, and personal liberty, by making vows of 
poverty and obedience, such as Franciscans, Dominicans, Capu- 
chins, Augustinians, and Passionists, give up the wearing of 
shoes. In their monasteries, and even on the street in Catholic 
countries, where they never doff their religious habit, they walk 
barefooted, or at best in sandals, mere soles attached to their 
bare feet with leathern thongs. 

To carry the shoes of another, to take them off and put 
them on again, was the most obsequious service that one could 
render to another. Among the Jews this was considered slave 
service. To the question: “ How does a slave prove that he 
is his master’s property?” the Talmud answers: “ He loosens 
and ties his master’s shoes, and he carries them after him when 
he goes to the bath.’ And in another place that Book of 
Scribes teaches ‘“‘ that all manner of service which a slave ren- 
ders to his master a pupil also owes to his teacher, except the 
latching of shoes.” 

Hence we understand the wonderful humility of St. John 
the Baptist, who declared himself “not worthy to carry the 
shoes of Jesus Christ” (Matt. iii. 2), and who declared him so 
much mightier than himself that he said “he was not worthy 
to stoop down and loose the latchet of his shoe” (Mark i. 7). 

Meanwhile we render the honored service of children to the 
representative of Jesus Christ, His Vicar, by a filial kiss planted 
upon the foot-gear, symbol of his spiritual authority. How dif- 
ferent this affectionate token of reverential regard from the ab- 
ject servility of the slave of olden times, who put his head under 
the foot of the tyrant master and then laced his shoes; ay, and 
of the base slavery of the modern fop who puts decency under 
foot and kisses the slipper of a dancer with as much guilty 
complacency as old Herod who rewarded Salome’s lascivious 
dancing with the head of the Baptist ! 
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THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


‘* Without my attempt in Natural Science I should never have learned to know mankind 
such as itis. In nothing else can we so closely approach pure contemplation and thought, so 
closely observe the errors of the senses and of the understanding, the weak and the strong 
points of character. All is more or less pliant and wavering, is more or less manageable ; but 
Nature understands no jesting ; she is always true, always serious, always severe ; she is al- 
ways right, and the errors and faults are always those of man. Him who is incapable of 
appreciating her, she despises; and only to the apt, the pure, and the true does she resign 
herself and reveal her secrets ”’ (Conversations of Goethe ; from the German by John Oxenford). 


HACUN 4 son goiit” is a true saying, and we fear 
many will not agree with us when we tell them 
that the most interesting place to visit in New 
York is the Museum of Natural History. It is 
so easy to reach by the elevated railroad—less 

than a half hour’s ride brings you to it—that there is positively 

no excuse for ignoring this treasure house, filled with nature’s 
beauties and wonders. And the best way to go through the 
museum is to take the lift, which carries you in a minute to the 
topmost story, from whence you may descend on foot and view 
the different halls without the fatigue of mounting stairs. The 
library and reading room—open to everybody from ten to five 

P. M.—are on the highest floor; and here you find a collection 

of 30,000 volumes relating to natural history, in the care of 

Anthony Woodward, librarian, while in the admirably lighted 

reading room are many scientific magazines as well as every 

convenience for study. On the same floor is an excellent dis- 
play of Indian relics from North and South America, while the 

Emmons collection from Alaska is certainly unique. 





EXTINCT MONSTERS. 

Having visited the library and examined the Indian relics, 
the first curiosity to which we draw your attention is a plaster 
cast of Phenacodus Primevus, described by Cope. This ex- 
tremely ancient animal, whose almost perfect skeleton was found 
in Wyoming, was about as big as a sheep. It had, as you ob- 
serve, five toes on each foot, each toe ending in a nail which 
is neither hoof nor claw, and, judging from its foot-bones and 
its unmodified teeth, it was probably carnivorous as well as her- 
bivorous. Phenacodus is one of the most important of recent 
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fossil discoveries, for it is the most generalized typical mammal 
that has yet come to light, and it was probably the common 
ancestor of all existing ungulates or hoofed animals, and per- 
haps also of the existing carnivora. How many ages ago since 




















PHENACODUS, 


it lived you may imagine when we tell you that this skeleton 
was found at the base of the Eocene—the first. division of the 
Tertiary ; and when we place this epoch at more’ than a million 
years in the past, geologists and palzontologists: will not dis- 
agree with us. 

The next fossil animal to claim our attention is the A//anto- 
saurus. Unfortunately we have only a thigh-bone of this gigan- 
tic reptile, which was discovered by Professor. Marsh in the 
upper Jurassic strata of Colorado. The thigh-bone, as you see, 
is about six feet long, and, if the rest of .the. body was at all 
in proportion, we may not unreasonably picture to ourselves an 
animal somewhat like a crocodile, whose whole length may well 
have been eighty feet, and its height, if it stood erect, was per- 
haps between twenty and thirty feet. From this bone of the 
Atlantosaurus turn to yonder skeleton of the great extinct Irish 
deer. 

This beautiful creature—a true cervus—gets its name from 
the fact that its remains are most plentiful in Ireland. But 
they have also been unearthed from cave deposits both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. The Irish deer may have been con- 
temporary with later man, with man of the neolithic age; but 
this is uncertain, and as neither Cesar nor Tacitus mention it, 
it very likely did not exist at the time of the Roman invasion 
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of Britain. The Irish deer surpassed in size the largest moose 
of Canada, and in several skeletons the antlers have measured 
between eleven and twelve feet from tip to tip. Its remains 
were first discovered in the Isle of Man, and are described by 
Cuvier in his “ ossemeus fossiles.” But they are not found in the 
peat, as many erroneously imagine, but in the true boulder clay 
underlying the peat, which clay is a product of the ice-sheet of 
the glacial epoch, and this would indicate that the Irish deer 
was contemporary with the woolly rhinoceros and the mam- 
moth, which animals, there is good evidence to show, lived along 
with palzolithic, or early man. The Irish deer may, however, 
have lived on to more recent times, from the fact that its bones 
in several cases retain their marrow as a fatty substance and 
burn with a clear flame. 

Among the mammals which are still in existence, but which, 
like the seal, are 
doomed to an 
early extinction— 
at least in North 
America—is_ the 
Florida Manatee, 
of which we have 
a good specimen. 
It belongs to the 
diminishing order 
of Sea-cows or 
Sirenians, the 
largest and most 
remarkable of the 
order being Stel- 
ler’s seacow,* 
which became ex- 
tinct a little more 
than a century 
ago. The Mana- 
tee is herbivorous, 
and aquatic in its 
habits, and on its 

THIGH-BONE OF ATLANTOSAURUS. fins are rudimen- 
tary nails, which may help to throw light on its ancestral history. 

After the Manatee look at the whale, which, as you know, 





* First discovered by the German naturalist, Steller, who was cast away with Vitus Behr- 
ing on Behring’s Island, 1741. 
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is not a fish; it has merely assumed the aspect of a fish. The 
fore-limbs have become modified into paddles, while in some 
species the vestiges of hind-limbs are still to be found within 
the body. Some of the largest whales are almost one hundred 





IRISH DEER. 


feet long, and weigh about one hundred and fifty tons. These 
monsters belong to the finback species. As we have said, this 
mammal’s fore-limbs have been changed into paddles; but the 
whole anatomy of the paddles is quite unlike that of a fish’s 
fins. The resemblance to fins is altogether external, for the 
paddles reveal the typical bones of a true mammalian limb, and 
this is just what we might look for on the theory of descent 
with modification of ancestral characters. Even the whale’s 
head, so like the head of a fish, retains all the bones of the 
mammal skull in their proper anatomical relations one to the 
other, while the unborn young of the Baleen whale, from which 
we get the whalebone, have rudimentary teeth which never 
pierce the gums. Now, these teeth in the embryo of a whale 
would be an enigma except for the Recapitulation theory, which 
tells us that structures which at one time were of use to the 
ancestors of an existing animal appear in the unborn young of 
the latter, because of the tendency of all animals to repeat in 
their own development their ancestral history. Indeed the 
whole structure of the whale is an admirable lesson in evolu- 
tion. Here we quote Romanes :* “ The theory of evolution sup- 


* Darwin and after Darwin, vol. i. p. 50. 
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poses that hereditary characters admit of being slowly modified 
wherever their modification will render an organism better suited 
to a change in its conditions of life.” And speaking of whales, 
the same high authority adds: “The theory of Evolution in- 
fers, from the whole structure of these animals, that their 
progenitors must have been terrestrial quadrupeds of some 


kind, which gradually became more and more aquatic in their _ 


habits.” 

From the whale turn to what is perhaps the most singular 
of all existing mammals, viz., the ornithorhynchus or duck mole. 
This little creature, which is»about twenty inches in length, 
belongs to the small order of the monotremes. It is sugges- 
tively archaic and stands’ at the very base of the mammalian 
series; indeed from its affinity to birds we might consider or- 
nithorhynchus as only nascent mammalian. 

Its habitat is South Australia and the island of Tasmania ; 
it is aquatic in its habits, has webbed feet like the feet of a 
duck, a horny bill armed. with teeth—which appear, however, 
only in the very young and are lost in the adult—and it lays 
eggs, two at a time, which, until recently, were believed to be 
birds’ eggs. 

EXISTING MAMMALIA. 


Having briefly examined the ornithorhynchus, look at yonder 
grayish, cunning-looking animal, which in our college days at 
Mount St. Mary’s, Emmittsburg, used to interest us a good deal, 
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SKELETON OF WHALE, SHOWING RUDIMENT OF HIND-LIMB. 


although not at that time for scientific reasons. This creature is 
the opossum, which now interests us from the fact that it is the 
sole representative of the marsupial order in the New World. 
Judging by a few teeth and other bones, the earliest mammals to 
appear in geological time (Triassic) were non-placental or reptilian 
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mammals, which sub-class includes the monotremes and the 
marsupials. Now, a marsupial is a mammal whose embryonic 
development is completed outside the body of the parent, in a 
pouch (marsupium), and hence the opossum, which is a marsu- 
pial, may be termed a reptilian mammal, for in the reproduc- 
tion of its young it approaches reptiles. And here we may ob- 
serve that true placental mammals—that is, mammals whose 
entire embryonic development takes place wzthin the uterus, do 
not appear before the tertiary age; before this age—divided 
into the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene epochs—both the birds 
(as we know by Archeopteryx) and the mammals were still rep- 





ORNITHORHYNCHUS, 


tilian, and the links which connected the bird and mammal 
branches with the reptile stem were not obliterated. The opos- 
sum, therefore, like the:ornithorhynchus (which is even somewhat 
lower in the scale of organization), presents us with an exceed- 
ingly primitive form of mammal life. And here we may re- 
mark that when the very few persons who nowadays object to 
evolution ask to be shown the missing links, the intermediate 
forms—which on this theory must have existed—they forget 
that true links are not directly intermediate: the veritable kin- 
ship is that of branches of a common stem. Now, the evidence 
which is derived from the earliest stages of mammal develop- 
ment, undoubtedly supports the theory of descent from a com- 
mon ancestor. The highest authorities agree on this point. 
But if the reader wishes to read what is best on this subject 
we refer him to the tenth chapter of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species. 
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From the opossum we turn to the kangaroo, which is also 
a marsupial and the largest of the order. 

In the illustration we perceive a young one peeping out of 
the pouch. The kangaroo is an inhabitant of the Australian 
region, and is most abundant in what has been aptly termed 
the fossil continent of Australia. For the whole mammal fauna 
—insectivorous, .carnivorous, and herbivorous—of this immense 
island is highly archaic, and consists (excepting the bats and 
animals introduced by man) entirely of the sub-class of non- 
placental mammals, which is made up, as we know, of the mar- 
supials and the monotremes, and which, as we have already 
said, appeared before the tertiary age, in which age placental 
mammals are first discovered. 

Not far from the kangaroo is a graceful little black and 
white animal which we do admire and which affords us an ex- 
cellent example of warning coloration—we mean the skunk. It 
is hardly necessary to state that it possesses a highly offensive 
secretion which it throws at its enemies, and hence the great 
use to the skunk of these black and white colors: they are an 
advertisement and a warning. As soon as you perceive these 
conspicuous colors in some bush, or in the dusk, you do not 
hesitate to about face and run, even if you have a club and 
a pocketful of stones. Nor will any dog, except the very brav- 
est, attack this otherwise defenceless creature. And let us ob- 
serve that it is commonly held by men of science that warning 
coloration has been brought about through natural selection. 
That is to say, in the ancestral form the animal whose colors 
ever so slightly varied in the direction of safety, would naturally 
have some little advantage and more chances to survive. And 
then through heredity, variability, and the continuous operation 
of natural selection, these at first slightly warning colors would, 
generation after generation, age after age, slowly, surely, tend 
to become more and more conspicuous and perfect, until they 
became what they are to-day. This may seem very strange to 
the general reader. But remember what man, who has not 
been working nearly so long as nature, has been able to ac- 
complish in a few generations through artificial selection. 

Among other things, from the common, wild crab-apple man 
has produced the golden pippin. And speaking of his and 
Wallace’s theory of natural selection, which, as we know, has 
done so very much to spread the ancient doctrine of evolution, 
Darwin says:* “It may metaphorically be said that natural 


* Origin of Species, p. 65. 
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selection is daily and hourly scrutinizing, throughout the world, 
the slightest variations; rejecting those that are bad, preserv- 
ing and adding up all that are good; silently and insensibly 
working, whenever and wherever opportunity offers, at the im- 
provement of each organic being in relation to its organic and 
inorganic conditions of life. We see nothing of these slow 
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changes in progress until the hand of time has marked the 
lapse of ages, and then so imperfect is our view into long-past 
geological ages that we see only that the forms of life are now 
different from what they formerly were.” 


THE MASTODON, 


Let us now pause a moment before yonder gigantic skele- 
ton. Those are the bones of a Mastodon. 
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This ancient animal was. allied to the mammoth, and it got 
its name from Cuvier, who so named it in order to distinguish 
it from the latter. Its remains have been unearthed in a num- 
ber of places in the United States; and it is interesting to 
know that of all quadrupeds none were at one period more 
widely distributed over the globe than the Mastodon. It roamed 
from the tropics to as far as 66° north latitude. The evidence 
of geology proves that it represents an older form of life than 
the mammoth. The Mastodon first appears in the eocene 
epoch, which is the first division of the tertiary; and in Eu- 
rope it disappears at the close of the following epoch, the mio- 
cene. But in America it lived on well into the post tertiary, 
until what is called by archzologists the paleolithic, or old 
stone age; and there is good reason to believe that, like the 
mammoth, it lived along with early man, who not unlikely was. 
the chief cause of its extinction. 

The last mammals to which we call .your. attention are the 
monkeys, of which:our museum has a fine collection. 


THE APE FAMILY. 


Our illustration ‘represents one of the highest of the group 
—a so-called anthropoid ape. The apes include the gorilla, the 
chimpanzee, andthe ‘orang-outang; and the illustration is that 
of a chimpanzee, whose habitat is tropical Africa. And here, 
without entering into. the vexed question of kinship between 
such an animal and the dody of man, we ought not to prejudge 
the matter by looking at it through subjective, a priori specta- 
cles. Within proper limits the so-called simian hypothesis is 
not against faith, nor is the hypothesis less tenable because 
direct, intermediate forms have not come to light. In natural 
history, while there may be descent from a common ancestor, 
connecting -links are seldom discovered. We know, however, 
by comparative anatomy that the differences between man and 
the apes are distinctly less than between the apes and the lower 
monkeys; and for those who believe in the Recapitulation theory 
it is a significant fact that the apes and man still possess a few 
caudal vertebre below the integuments, and at a certain stage 
of the embryonic life of both a caudal appendage is very evi- 
dent. Now, according to the Recapitulation theory, we have in 
embryology a record of the history of the past, and the results 
of recent researches would seem to justify the general conclu- 
sion that embryology and paleontology tell about the same 
story. But whatever light further researches and discoveries 
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may throw on this important question, it will only affect the 
substratum, the body of man; man’s spiritual soul was an im- 
mediate, special creation of Almighty God, and man was not 
truly man until he was given a spiritual soul.* 


GIGANTIC BIRDS. 


We come now to the birds. But there are so very many of 
these that we can look at only a few. Among those which 
have become extinct, yonder huge skeleton is that of the Moa, 
an ostrich-like bird, which formerly inhabited New Zealand, 
where it was exterminated by the natives, probably not much 
more than a century ago. 

It is an interesting fact that the eggs and bones of another 
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gigantic bird—CEpyornis—have been found in the island of 
Madagascar, which is on the other side of the Indian Ocean. 
Now, as none of these big birds could fly—the moa had scarce- 
ly a trace of wing-bones—it may be asked how they got to 
New Zealand and Madagascar. Well, the better opinion is that 
they all sprang from a common ancestor, whose home was in 
the great northern continental area, and which made its way by 
degrees southward across land that is to-day buried under the 
sea. We may thus form some idea of the great changes which 
we may not unreasonably suppose to have occurred in the 

* For the last word of anatomy and palzontology on the subject see Primary Factors of 
Organic Evolution, by Cope, pp. 150-171. November, 1895. 
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geography of our globe: and a continent in the Pacific Ocean, 
for which the name Limuria has been proposed, may really at 
one time have existed. Has not the theory of the permanence 
of ocean basins been pushed a little too far? The nearest 
ally of the moa is the diminutive Apteryx, which is living to-day 
in the same island, New Zealand, and of which our museum 
has several specimens. But a marked difference between the 
extinct and the living bird is that the apteryx possesses the 
rudiments of wing-bones, whereas the moa, as we have said, 
has hardly a trace of them. In regard to the loss of the 
power of flight we quote Darwin:* “As the larger ground- 
feeding birds seldom take flight except to escape danger, it is 
probable that the nearly wingless condition of several birds, now 
inhabiting or which lately inhabited several oceanic islands 
tenanted by no beast of prey, has been caused by disuse. The 


‘ostrich indeed inhabits continents and is exposed to danger 


from which it cannot escape by flight, but it can defend itself 
by kicking its enemies, as efficiently as many quadrupeds. We 
may believe that the progenitor of the ostrich genus had habits 
like those of the bustard, and that, as the size and weight of 
its body were increased during successive generations, its legs 
were used more and its wings less, until they became incapable 
of flight.” 

Not far from the apteryx is a specimen of the Great Auk, 
a native of the Newfoundland region and which became ex- 
tinct within the present century. And this is a sad reminder 
that before another century is past many a bird and many a 
mammal, which is now in existence, will have become extinct, 
like the great auk. 
THE WOODPECKER. 


But why, you may.ask, is yonder pole placed in the Bird 
Hall? Well, that represents part of a telegraph pole, and if you 
go nearer you will see that it is perforated with holes and in 
every hole is an acorn, put there by the California Woodpecker 
for food during the winter ; and you even see one of these wise, 
provident birds at work pecking another hole into the wood in 
which to hide another acorn. 

From the woodpecker turn to the cat-bird, which most 
people imagine has no cry except that of a cat. And does not 
this show how wanting too many of us are in the important 
faculty of observation? For there is no songster that can give 


* Origin of Species, p. 108. 
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out sweeter notes than our dear American cat-bird. And how 
many a country lout shoots it because, forsooth, it steals a few 
cherries! Well, has it not a right to a little fruit, since it 
destroys myriads of harmful insects and by so doing actually 
puts money into the farmer’s pockets? 

Not far from the cat-bird we come to a fine collection of 
humming-birds. And remember, this tiniest and most gorgeous- 


CHIMPANZEE, 


ly-tinted of birds is peculiar to America; it exists nowhere 
else. And let us add, it exceeds all other birds in its powers 
of flight. In our Eastern States we have only the ruby- 
throated kind, which arrives in May and departs in October. 
But there are four hundred species of humming-birds in the 
tropics. And we may remark that it is a mooted question 
among naturalists, whether the beautiful colors of certain birds 
are due to sexual selection, as Darwin proposed, or whether 
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they are the physical equivalent of greater vigor, as Wallace 
maintains. 


CURIOUS INSECTS. 


But we have no more space to give to the birds; nor can 
we do more than glance at the insects. Of these there is a 
good display of butterflies, moths, bees, and ants; and observe 
that gigantic South American spider called the Bird-Spider, 
because it is big and powerful enough to entrap small birds. 
And it is well to know that animals and plants—so widely 
apart in the scale of nature—are nevertheless bound together 
by interesting and complex relations. Darwin tells us* that 
the common homey-bee cannot fertilize the red clover; it is not 
able to reach the nectar. The fertilization is brought about by 
the humble-bee. Then Darwin continues: “Hence we may 
infer as highly probable that if the whole genus of humble-bees 
became extinct or very rare . . . red clover would become 
very rare or wholly disappear. The number of humble-bees in 
any district depends in a great measure on the number of field- 
mice, which destroy their combs and nests; and Colonel New- 
man, who has long attended to the habits of humble-bees, 
believes that ‘more than two-thirds of them are thus destroyed 
all over England.’ Now, the number of mice is largely depen- 
dent, as every one knows, on the number of cats; and Colonel 
Newman says: ‘near villages and small towns I have found the 
nests of humble-bees more numerous than elsewhere, which I 
attribute to the number of cats that destroy the mice.’ Hence 
it is quite credible that the presence of a feline animal 
in large numbers in a district might determine, through the 
intervention first of mice and then of bees, the frequency of 
certain flowers in that district.” Of the ants perhaps the 
less we say the better, as it is hard to stop when we begin to 
speak of this most interesting of all insects. The ant, we know, 
keeps another tiny insect—the Aphis—in order to milk it, as it 
were. That is to say, it causes the aphis to excrete a kind of 
juice by stroking it on the abdomen with its antennae, and this 
juice the ant is very fond of. The aphides, however, do not 
excrete it solely to please their keepers; there is no evidence 
that any animal does any thing in order to please or benefit 
another species. The better opinion is, that the excretion 
serves to carry off waste products; it is extremely viscid, and 
if no ant happens to be near by (which very seldom happens) 


* Origin of Species, p. 57. 
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the aphis is obliged to eject it. But no doubt it enjoys the 
sensation of getting rid of the juice by being tickled on the 
abdomen. Mr. Belt, in his classic work, The Naturalist in 
Nicaragua, tells us that a certain species of ant actually turns 
gardener and cultivates a diminutive fungus on which it feeds. 
For a long time this almost incredible fact was doubted. But 
quite recently a German entomologist, after a careful study of 
this ant, has fully confirmed what Belt relates. 

And now that we have finished our very hasty walk through 
the museum, let us conclude by saying that before many weeks 
another hall is to be opened to the public, and in this hall will 
be exhibited new and wonderful fossil remains discovered in 


the Rocky Mountain region; and we doubt if there will then be 
more than two or three other museums in the world which will 
have a collection of tertiary mammals equal to ours. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE MUSEUM. 


As a last word, we recommend the students of the Catholic 
colleges in and near the city of New York, as well as our 
seminarians, to visit the museum occasionally; it will be like a 
breath of fresh air to them. A good deal of our book-teaching 
is only useful as mental gymnastics, and after exercising and 
racking the brain over some puzzling volume we are often no 
‘wiser than before. It will be well, however, before we go to 
the museum to prepare ourselves a little to intelligently enjoy 
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what we shall see there; and to this end, we might read 
Darwin and after Darwin, the very last work of -the late 
lamented G. J. Romanes. We know of no better hand-book 
for the general reader, who is not a professed naturalist. Then 
having read it, we shall find the beauties and the numberless 
curiosities in the wonderland of nature stimulating and quicken- 
ing our mental powers as nothing ever did before. The faculty 
of observation, which till now has lain dormant, will be 
thoroughly awakened and we shall learn for the first time to 
observe, compare, and contrast. And, moreover, by developing 
a love of nature, may not some young persons be made less 
cruel to the birds and beasts around them? Almighty God 
has put them here to serve us, but we should not be heartless 
masters. And when we consider the marked advantages for 
every branch of study which the city of New York presents, 
we cannot help regretting that the Catholic Summer-School did 
not decide to hold its annual meetings here, instead of 
hundreds of miles away in the country. Our museum has not 
many equals. We shall before long have a good menagerie 
and a botanical garden, and we believe that what we are say- 
ing is only the echo of what many another person thinks, who 
travels to the Summer-School on Lake Champlain. 





ZILPAH TREAT’S CONFESSION. 


ZILPAH -TREAT’S. CONFESSION. 


sy N the year of our Lord 1800, in the early morning 

twilight of the ist day of May, a strange scene 

was passing in a quiet village in New England. 

In an open square in the centre of this village 

* was its church. About the church stood many 

pairs of oxen hitched to freshly painted wagons, covered high 

with new canvas. These wagons were filled with household 
goods, leaving space only for the family to sit. 

Within the church the entire community had assembled; 
there had been words of admonition from the pastor, hymns of 
praise and prayers for blessings from the congregation. As 
they were about leaving the church an aged woman, known in 
the village as Aunt Axy Treat, arose to speak to them. She 
was a woman of unusual learning, and her opinion was sought 
on all important subjects; yet for her to “speak in meeting” 
was an unheard-of-thing, and the whole assembly, amazed, stood 
and listened. ‘“ My friends,” she said, “you are going into a 
new country to seek your fortunes. I beg of you, let not the 
love of money drive from your hearts the love of God. Be 
honest, not only to your neighbors but to your own house- 
holds. Give them the best it is possible for you to give, and 
know that for them love and contentment are more to be 
desired than riches. Beware, beware of the greed of gain! It 
destroys love, honor, and friendship. It gains its mastery step 
by step, and so silently that before one is aware he is wholly 
subject. Once more, I say to you, beware!” 

Silently the company left the church. With tears and quiet 
leave-takings, half of the entire village filled the wagons, and 
before the sun had risen started on their long and perilous 
journey. They were not vagabonds and paupers; they were 
God-fearing, law-abiding, prosperous householders, who, for the 
promise of the future, were willing to endure the hardships 
and dangers of a new country. 

Before autumn they reached Ohio, and then they founded a 
New England village; the same in name and customs as the 
one they bravely yet sorrowfully left on the memorable May 
morning. For the new village they chose a beautiful valley ; 
on either side were tall hills, forest-covered ; at the foot of one 
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a broad, swift stream flowed. Quickly trees were felled and 
cabins built. The streets were carefully laid out, a large centre 
square was reserved for churches. The transformation was so 
great and so speedy that in a few years this forest, teeming 
with wild beasts and venomous snakes, became a peaceful vil- 
lage, with its churches, its school-house, its mills and shops— 
a New England village with the old-time thrift and economy, 
fanaticism and bigotry. 

Prominent among those of its people vying to outstrip each 
other in riches was Abner Treat. He had remembered for a 
few months his mother’s impressive words, but he had not 
heeded them. One who, recognizing a temptation, yields, soon 
loses not only the power to resist, but the. ability to recognize, 
and he soon without misgiving devoted all his energies to one 
great purpose, money-making. The importance of this was 
impressed upon his children. His only son, Samuel, by precept 
and example, was made the shrewdest and stingiest boy in the 
whole village. 

When fifty years had passed the village had greatly in- 
creased in size and dignity. Four neat churches adorned the 
centre square. There were two schools, public and private, for 
children; two “seminaries for young women,” and a college for 
young men. There were mills and shops, and all the appurten- 
ances of a prosperous town. All rivalry in society, politics, and 
religion was confined to the two leading denominations, Presby- 
terian and Baptist. Their social lines were fixed like the caste 
lines of India. There was no commingling, socially or religiously. 

Abner Treat’s son Samuel was the richest man in the vil- 
lage. Like his father, he was a Presbyterian. Promptly every 
year he paid his five dollars towards the minister’s salary of 
three hundred. Every year he gave twenty-five cents for for- 
eign missions. He faithfully attended all the services of the 
church—three sermons on Sunday, and the Wednesday evening 
prayer-meeting. Usually he spoke in the  prayer-meeting, 
exhorting sinners to “flee from the wrath to come.” Some- 
times he exhorted privately, and in every way he was consid- 
ered an exemplary Christian. Twenty years before he had 
taken to wife one of the fairest, gentlest girls of the village. 
God had given them two children, a son and a daughter. 
Samuel Treat, wholly mastered by one great passion, “the 
greed of gain,” was sacrificing for it love, friendship, and all 
that makes life most desirable. 

One pleasant morning in September of the year 1850 Zilpah, 
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his daughter, came to him in their plain, uncomfortable sitting- 
room. “ Father,” she said, “I would like to go to the fair; 
may I?” Samuel Treat looked up, his eyes rested on the fair 
face of his winsome daughter; he had never noticed before 
how pretty she was, and a feeling of pride in her possession 
seized him. “ Yes,” he said, and as he slowly counted two 
dimes and five pennies from his purse he added, with a smile 
meant to be mischievous, “ There is twenty-five cents; bring 
back the change.” “But, father, it takes twenty-five cents to 
get in, and I need a dress, and I want a hat.” Quickly the 
smile and the pleased look left his face, and one of annoyance 
and irritation covered it. “Do you think money grows on 
trees?” he said. “ What’s good enough for your mother is good 
enough for you, and young girls should not be vain; that is all 
you can have, and more than ought to be spent in nonsense.” 

Silently Zilpah turned and left her father. ‘Good enough 
for mother!” she thought. “Mother has pieced and darned 
the black silk dress she had when she was married till there 
isn’t a whole breadth in it; and I and Julius growing up 
with no decent clothes, no books, nothing; and he, our father, 
the richest man in the village! Every day he asks God to 
bless his family. It makes me shiver when I hear it. Little 
he cares for his family. He really begrudges us our food, and 
indeed it is poor and scanty enough; but if I do not use this 
money for the fair, I must give it back. I will go.” 

The intervening days were spent in mending, washing, and 
ironing the best of her scant wardrobe. Her white sun-bonnet’s 
ruffles were carefully crimped, and her pure, delicate face was 
very beautiful in it so encircled. She had clear, ivory-colored 
skin, with pink in the cheeks and cherry in the lips. She had 
large, brown eyes with long, black lashes. Her eyes wore an 
appealing look, as if they constantly prayed for something 
always denied them. Her hair was black and it grew low on 
her broad forehead. Her figure was slight but rounded. She 
was eighteen years old. She borrowed a neighbor’s saddle, and 
taking an old horse that could not be used in harvesting, she 
rode to the fair. Her way was through bits of woods, by little 
brooks, past well-tended farms, and finally through the streets 
of a large town. Just beyond this town were the fair-grounds. 

Usually all the beautiful things, from the tiniest flowers at 
her feet to the bright singing birds in the tree-tops, brought 
joy to Zilpah. But to-day she rode by them all unheeding, for 
her heart was filled with bitterness and anger towards her 
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father. At the last moment he had refused the twenty-five 
cents to Julius her brother, one year younger than she, who 
had worked for him hard and faithfully the whole summer 
without pay. At first she wondered how things could possibly 
be bettered. Then she wished some great overwhelming thing 
would happen, such as a mighty tornado or earthquake, and 
change the whole face of the world, and so its people. Finally 
the thought came to her: “If he should die—if her father 
should die—she would miss nothing, and how much she would 
gain! Mother could then rest; she could have nice comfort- 
able gowns, and make pleasant little journeys; Julius could go 
to the college, and she to the seminary. How infinitely better 
everything would be! Oh, if it could only, only happen! But 
she could not do that—No! But God might. She would ask 
him. He must see it is best so.” And she prayed with all the 
fervor of her young soul that God would let her father die. 

After she had thought this possible, her whole ride was 
filled with ecstatic visions of what could be done when the 
prayer was answered. The farm buildings needed no repairing ; 
the barns were much better than the house, and always in good 
repair. She would build a kitchen, she would have a girl—she 
selected the girl; she would make the house so pretty with 
bright carpets and curtains and comfortable chairs, and.a piano 
—of course she must have a piano. .Then mother should have 
_soft woollen dresses, and stiff rustling silks, with fleecy laces for 
her neck and her caps; and Julius—she could already see him 
President of the United States, he was so talented and so 
industrious; and she—how she revelled in her dainty, white- 
trimmed bed-room, in her soft chintz gowns and broad-brimmed 
hats, and school, music lessons, and books! 

When she went into the fair the effect of this picture made 
her face shine, and her friends asked her what had happened. 
Then, for the first time, she realized what had happened: she 
had buried her father and rejoiced over it for hours! Her prayer 
was so earnest and her vision so real that she could not stay 
away; she must go home and see. So, after a quick glance at 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, and bed-quilts, she started, leaving the 
horse-racing, which, with its spice of wickedness, was usually 
the fair’s chief attraction. How she hurried !—she fairly panted. 
When she reached the house she was astonished that there was 
no unusual stir. 

As she rode up to the door the first person she saw was 
her father, and she listened to his fretful fault-finding. He was 
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examining apple-parings, and scolding because they were not so 
thin as he was sure he could pare them. At the first glance 
she was thankful her prayer had not been heeded. When she 
came nearer and saw and heard him distinctly, the meanness, 
the agony of it all came back to her, and with all her soul she 
cried: “O God, let my father die!” Day by day, week by 
week, she carefully scanned her father’s face—there was no 
change; there was the same active, restless life. He was a tall, 
spare man, but straight and robust. With the same exasperat- 
ing care he watched the pennies, and there appeared no thought 
for the well-being of any one. More and more plainly Zilpah 
saw her father’s faults. More and more emphatically she re- 
belled against them. In her heart only—there was no change 
in her behavior. There had never been any caressings or 
confidences between father and child in Samuel Treat’s house- 
hold. There was always dumb, forced obedience, respectful 
silence; but no confessions of wrong-doing, and no promises 
of future goodness. Zilpah hated it all—the ugly home, the 
straitened life, her mother’s submission, and Julius’ unpaid 
toil. If it had been necessary, had there been poverty, and so 
need of self-denial and work, no one would have more cheer- 
fully done her part; but there was no need; it was all the 
tyranny of a man whose God was Mammon. 

“ Why should he be allowed to do it?” she thought. “Why 
should not God interfere, and now, before it is for ever too 
late?” And the prayer always in her heart, that God would 
let him die, grew ever more earnest and urgent. 

One morning, late in November, Zilpah stood by a window 
in the living-room, and watched the unloading of freshly cut 
wood. It was one of her father’s exasperating plans of economy 
that their wood should be green; “it lasted so much longer.” 
A little dry was provided to be sparingly used for kindling. 
Zilpah wondered if, after all, she must give up all her desires 
for improvement, and make her home with one of the wood- 
cutters who had lately asked her to. Her father liked him. 
“He was thrifty,” he said. Zilpah knew that meant stingy. 
“She would not bear that meekly like her mother.” The wagon 
was emptied and the men went back. 

Still she stood at the window. ‘“ Would it be best after all?” 
she thought; “but what if her prayer is answered? If her 
father died, then she would send this man away instantly ; then 
she would study and make the best of herself; and marry per- 
haps, after a long time, some college man learned in all the 
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things she longed to know about, and generous, and fond of 
juxurious living.” She glanced out of the window. Slowly and 
carefully the wagon was coming back, and it seemed to be 
empty. She looked again and saw Julius sitting in it; her 
heart stood still. “Can anything have happened to Julius?” 
She hurried to the door; there she met her mother. A man 
came running to them; his story was quickly told. 

Mr. Treat was felling trees with them; they saw one was 
about to fall; they called to him, but he did not hear, and evi- 
dently he did not see it; and it fell, striking him on the breast. 
Julius was holding him in the wagon. They could not tell how 
seriously he was injured; one had already gone for a physician. 
Then all was bustle and confusion; a bed was brought down 
to the sitting-room, a fire kindled, and all the possible require- 
ments of a physician made ready, and the dinner cooked for 
the men. Zilpah had no time to think. She overheard the 
physicians telling her mother that no bones were broken, but 
there were, they feared, serious internal injuries; how serious 
could not be determined now. The house must be absolutely 
quiet, and the medicine regularly administered. Mrs. Treat 
chose to act as nurse; Zilpah was left with the cooking and 
house-work, and the day was far spent before any leisure for 
thought or questioning came to her. 

Then she silently crept into the room where her father lay. 
The fire was burning on the hearth, its weird flickerings casting 
strange lights over the room; on the bed, pale and sleeping, 
lay her father, her mother quietly watching by his side. Sud- 
denly, like a heavy, unexpected blow, the truth flashed upon 
her: he would die, and she had prayed for it! Penitence and 
remorse were almost overcoming her, when her father awoke 
and motioned to her, and she went to him. “Is the fire out 
in the kitchen?” he said slowly and feebly; “we can’t afford 
to keep two.” All the tenderness and repenting vanished; she 
hastened to the kitchen, and for the first time she disobeyed 
him; she filled the stove with wood, and sat down to warm her 
benumbed hands and to wait for Julius. When he came he 
went directly to the sick-room; there was lifting and preparing 
forthe night’s nursing for him to do. 

Zilpah went to her room and slept, youth and weariness 
overcoming the natural nervous sleeplessness. In the morning 
she hurried down stairs. ‘He is better,” her mother answered 
to her questioning. A wave of disappointment rushed over her. 
“After all, would he live, and the old, narrow, hateful life go 
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on?” Mechanically she cooked, and ate, and washed the dishes. 
She made no plans; she only waited. 

For hours Samuel Treat lay in what seemed to be quiet 
slumber ; but a strange vision was passing before his closed eyes. 
He thought his soul left his body and was immediately met by 
the spirit of his grandmother, Aunt Axy Treat. He had never 
seen her, but his father and the neighbors had talked to him 
of her since his childhood, and he recognized her. Only a few 
weeks before an old lady, who in her young womanhood had 
come with the emigrants from New England, sought him, and 
repeated to him his grandmother’s farewell words spoken in the 
church on the morning of their departure. Very quietly and 
kindly she had urged him to heed them. He had roughly and 
emphatically assured her that he felt perfectly able to manage 
his own affairs, and would allow interference from no one. Yet 
her words had been in his mind constantly, and with a desire 
to resent them, and to prove his satisfaction in his way of liv- 
ing, he had redoubled his efforts in economy, and become to 
his household more disagreeably penurious than ever before. 

When he would stay to gaze upon his body and its sur- 
roundings the spirit seemed to urge him to hasten, and he fol- 
lowed her. Quickly they left all familiar scenes, and it was not 
possible for him to tell how rapidly they moved, or in what 
direction. On and on they went, till finally they drew near to 
a wall higher than his eye could reach, and seemingly intermin- 
able in its length. When the spirit approached, a small gate 
was opened by unseen hands and they went through. They 
were in a large city. Its streets were narrow and laid out at 
right angles; the houses were cell-like buildings, each evidently 
intended for one person only. The material of which these 
houses were made was most surprising. On one street they 
were composed wholly of the evil desires indulged by mortal 
men, and each and every one was perfectly visible. One, and 
the one which seemed to him most horrible, was the street of 
blasphemies. Its homes were made of the oaths of different. 
nations, as evident to the eye as they had ever been to the 
ear in his natural life. As he passed through this street he 
thought he heard sighs and groans, but he saw no one. 

The spirit hurried on till finally they came upon a scene 
which filled him with hope and joy. The streets were paved 
and the houses were built of coins of different nations. As he 
came upon those he recognized, he thought, his grandmother, who: 
had brought him where money could be had for the taking, and. 
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he should go back loaded with millions upon millions—and all 
without work. The value of the coins grew less and less as 
they went on. At last they stopped before a high cell built of 
five, ten, and twenty-five cent pieces. The spirit approached 
this one, and, as he was wondering how he could carry enough 
of such small coins, she pushed a screen away, revealing a nar- 
row, window-like opening. She beckoned, and he came forward 
and looked in. In the centre of the room he saw his father 
carefully counting pile after pile of five cents, dimes, and quar- 
ters. His face was so haggard, and he was so evidently suffer- 
ing great torture, that involuntarily he stretched his hands 
towards him, crying: “O father! let me come to you and help 
you!” His father looked up, a smile of recognition came upon 
his face; it quickly passed, and the look of agony and remorse 
again covered it. “No,” his father said, “you cannot help me; 
I must count carefully and accurately all this money; what 
follows then I know not. I have tried to influence you to bet- 
ter living than mine. Sometimes I have thought I was suc- 
ceeding, but I have been always mistaken; my influence had 
been too strong while I was with you. Your time is almost 
come; the house near mine, built of cents and half-pennies, is 
to be your prison. Nothing can change your fate now. But 
before you come to stay, go back to your family; tell them 
you love them—they think you do not; confess your mistakes, 
and ask their forgiveness. This will comfort you greatly during 
your punishment; then urge them to:be charitable. They will 
not follow your footsteps, but they need to do more than merely 
avoid the ev you and I have been guilty of. Do not stay; 
your time is short. Hurry back to them and make your peace 
with. them. 

Then the meaning of this strange city came to him. The 
worthlessness of the money he had sacrificed everything to 
gain was shown to him. His coldness and unkindness to his 
wife and children was made apparent to him, and in eager 
haste he followed the spirit back. Not because. his father 
asked it; for the love so long dormant filled his soul and he 
longed to tell them of it, to ask them to forgive him, and to 
hear them say, at least once before he died, that they loved 
and trusted him. 

Late in the afternoon, while Mrs. Treat sat by his bedside 
watching her husband as he slept, he suddenly opened his eyes 
and asked her to call Julius and Zilpah, and to come herself ; 
he wished to speak to them. As they came to him a look of 
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love and tenderness never before seen upon his face surprised 
them. 

“T wanted,” he said slowly and laboriously, “to tell you 
that I loved you, and to ask you to forgive me—I have been 


’ 


so mistaken in my life—I want you’’—but his words were con- 
fused and meaningless. With great effort he struggled. There 
was a message that he fought death to give them, but all in vain. 

The few words he had spoken turned Zilpah’s hatred and 
loathing to tender love and pity. That he, the strong, self- 
satisfied man, should humbly and in tears ask his children to for- 
give him— it filled her with a sense of the shame and humilia- 
tion that he must suffer, and her whole heart went out to him 
in the desire to prevent and help. But while the struggle to 
speak still held him, there came that strange unearthly look into 
his face, his hands fell, and instantly the quiet of death envel- 
oped him. ‘Oh! is it over?” Zilpah cried; “it cannot be; I 
must speak to him; I must ask him to forgive me!” 

Tenderly they led her away, and in her own room, refusing 
to be comforted, she sat in speechless agony. With hands 
tightly clinched, she kept still and listened while the bell on the 
Presbyterian church tolled slowly, thus solemnly announcing 
that one of the congregation had died. Then she counted the 
strokes, forty-five, telling the people the age; and then the 
single one, that all might know it was a man that had gone. 
She could see just how the people, young and old, stopped 
and listened, counting the age-strokes, and then waiting. If two 
followed, a woman had died; if one, a man. She knew they 
all instantly decided it was Samuel Treat, and she felt fiercely 
angry when she realized that no one in the whole village would 
be sorry. She steadfastly refused to see any one,.and her 
mother and Julius were obliged to deny her to the villagers 
who flocked there. to learn of her father’s last moments, and to 
express their sympathy. 

In those days there were no nurses to be hired, no burial 
robes to be bought ; and yet it was considered very unfitting to 
bury one in any garments that had been worn. Women of the 
same denomination helped each other in nursing and made the 
burial robes. Shrouds they called them. 

There was one young woman, Mrs. Hovey, a zealous Baptist, 
with, that Christian charity that reacheth all; her sympathy and 
help were never denied any one. She was a handsome woman, 
and her husband loved to adorn her beauty with the prettiest 
things his money could buy. Her beauty and her choice ap- 
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parel were always pleasing. She was a nurse skilled without 
training ; her touch was always soothing, and she was so faith- 
ful and untiring that all physicians wanted her. When a baby 
came, she soothed the mother in her agony; she cared for the 
baby, and every mother took her little one first from her arms. 
Her voice was a clear, sweet soprano with a pathetic quality 
usually found in contraltos only. When all hope was aban- 
doned and death was near, young and old asked for her to sing 
some of the comforting songs of the church when they were 
dying. She never refused, but, exercising wonderful self-control 
for one so young and so full of sympathy, she sang by many 
death-beds. Then no fingers so deft as hers, nor so willing, in 
cutting, making, and putting on the burial robes; and she did it 
all ever graciously. Many of all creeds held her dear in their 
hearts, but the power of custom was so strong that only those 
of her own denomination bade her welcome at their homes for 
social pleasures only. 

Mrs. Hovey had been asked to cut the shroud. Jane Ste- 
vens, Mrs. Short, and Mrs. Brown had come to make it. Jane 
Stevens was a tall, angular, unmarried woman, a_ seamstress 
who regularly earned twenty-five cents a day except on occa- 
sions like this, when she cheerfully worked for nothing. She 
was always present on all important occasions, parties, wed- 
dings, and funerals; and not waiting to be asked, she assumed 
the general management. She had a brusque, imperative way 
of doing things and of saying things, and she “ never spoilt a 
story for relation’s sake,’ she said. It was her adverse opinion, 
however, that she gave so emphatically to people. If she had 
a good opinion of any one she spoke of it with equal earnest- 
ness, but always “to their backs.” “Praise to the face” she 
did not believe in. 

Mrs, Short was also tall and angular, and one not acquainted 
with her state would immediately have pronounced her an old 
maid ; partly because from long living in single blessedness she 
had the air of one, and partly because she assumed a stiff, pre- 
cise manner in speech and bearing. She could and did say 
just as cruel things as Jane Stevens, but with such calmness 
and quietness that they did not seem so acrid. She had ancestors 
of whom she was justly proud; her paternal grandfather was a 
Presbyterian minister; her maternal grandfather had been a 
teacher of Greek and Latin. These grandfathers gained for her 
awe and reverence from the old and mature. Her dignified 
manner and stilted talk had a like effect with the young and 
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immature. Probably out of deference to the linguistic ancestor, 
she was very particular in her choice of words; she never 
used a short one when a long one could be found in her 
vocabulary; frequently, when they were not forthcoming, she 
coined words for herself, high-sounding and impressive. 

Mrs. Brown was known in the village as Lucindy Brown. 
Her husband lived only a few years. Since his death she had 
lived on a small income, piecing it by calls planned. skilfully 
just at meal-time. Her chief accomplishment was gossiping, but 
of a harmless sort, if such a thing is possible. It was princi- 
pally the desire to hear and tell some new thing; though, of 
course, if it was something naughty the repetition was more 
startling and more enjoyable. Mrs. Hovey cut the robe in 
silence. The others would not allow themselves to make criti- 
cal remarks concerning one of their own denomination in the 
presence of an outsider. 

When she had gone, and the ladies had taken their work, 
carefully pinned and basted, Jane Stevens straightened herself 
and said: “ Did you notice Mrs. Hovey cut these breadths to go 
clear over the feet? I think the old skinflint would turn over 
in his coffin, if he knew it.” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Short, “is it not customary to cover the 
feet when the circumstances do not necessitate economy.” 

“Law! yes,” said Jane; “but you know as well as I do 
that Samuel Treat never paid for a yard of cloth when a half 
yard would do; and here is three wasted. They do say that 
there are those that hold that the souls of the departed stay 
around for a spell. I hope his has, and he knows it.” 

“You had better be a little more circumspect in your con- 
versation,” said Mrs. Short. “If his departed soul is present ‘it 
will comprehend you.” 

“T don’t care,” said Jane; “I’d like to have it. He’s pro- 
bably found out by this time that he was of no earthly account, 
and the Lord interfered by a special providence to get him 
out of the way.” 

“Mercy!” said Lucindy, “how you talk; people that have 
motes better not be pickin’ out beams.” 

“Well, out with it!” said Jane; “don’t be beatin’ about the 
bush. If you have anything to say, say it!” 

“Mr. Treat,” answered Lucindy, “ paid his wuhecietion regu- 
lar, and was always to church of a Sunday and of a week-day. 
You can’t say so much for yourself for four weeks ago come 
next Wednesday night.” 
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“I knew before you begun,” said Jane, “exactly what you 
was going to say. On that night I went to the Baptist girls’ 
entertainment. Of course I could have given my two shillings 
and gone to prayer-meeting. But I didn’t choose to.. The 
money they made all went to the Widow Harris, and the land 
knows she needed it. I am not beholden to you or nobody 
else, and I’d do the very same thing again. In my Bible I can 
find about one allusion to goin’ to meetin’; but the times the 
poor is spoke of, and the times we’re told to care for ’em, you 
can’t count on the fingers of both hands, with the thumbs 
thrown in. I s’pose my Bible and Samuel Treat’s are pretty 
much alike; and will you just mention one instance when he 
done anything for the poor?” 

Neither woman answered. Both felt sure there were more 
allusions to going to meeting in the Bible. They remembered 
one, “Not to forsake the assembling of yourselves together,” 
but their recollection stopped there. Lucindy determined to 
stop at her minister’s and mark all the allusions to going to 
meeting that could be found in the concordance in his big 
Bible. Mrs. Short finally said with great dignity, “Does the 
family contemplate dressin’ in mournin’?” She meant this to 
seem to be a desire to check all further dispute; but they knew 
as well as if she had said so that she did not answer Jane be- 
cause she could not. 

“No,” said Jane, “ since Mr. Treat was asked to give some- 
thing to buy mourning for the Widow Jones, he has preached 
against it from the house-tops. She couldn’t go against his 
opinions right at first.” 

“Well,” said Lucindy, “just wait a spell; won’t there be 
high-flying times? They say there ain’t no will, and there’s a 
pretty snug pile for all three. My! won’t Zilpah go it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jane; “she’s about the worst hurt of 
anybody; she ain’t been out of her room sence he died and 
she scarcely eats or drinks.” 

“Well, it can’t be grievin’ for him,” said Lucindy. “ No 
doubt she’s under conviction. Standin’ in the presence of death 
would be likely to affect such a girl. I’ve no doubt she’ll join 
the church on the day of her father’s funeral. Wouldn’t it be 
beautiful ?” 

When they separated, Lucindy, convinced by her own thought, 
told every one she met, calling at many houses, that “Zilpah 
Treat was under conviction and would likely join the church on 
the day of the funeral.” 
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The funeral was over. Mechanically Zilpah had dressed her- 
self and gone to the church. She had heard the minister, who 
knew nothing of her father except that he paid his subscription 
and came regularly to the services, eulogize him as few men 
were eulogized. She had seen him lowered into the grave. 
She had heard the sod fall with that sickening, echoless. blow 
upon the coffin lid. She had come home and again gone to 
her room, refusing to be comforted. 

After a few days Julius persuaded her to drive with him. 
““Why in the world do you grieve so?” he asked. “ Did you 
really love him?”—hoping he might reassure her and comfort 
her. She answered: “O Julius! are you glad he is dead? Do 
you really think it is better so?” “Oh!” he answered, “I 
could hardly say that; I couldn’t be so mean as to wish my 
father dead; but now I shall have a chance to do easily what 
I had planned to do at the hardest. I had intended to run 
away and earn my own living and an education. There’s lots 
of money, Zilpah, and we can go to school now.” 

But Zilpah had only heard “I couldn’t be so mean as to 
wish my father dead.” These words kept ringing in her ears. 
“Julius, O Julius! if you only knew,” she thought. “Can I 
tell him? No, he must not despise me. I will tell no one; 
after a while I shall myself forget.” 

Days, weeks, months passed, but Zilpah did not forget. In 
accordance with her pastor’s urgent solicitation, she joined the 
church. The estate was settled. Her portion was a generous 
one. The house was enlarged and made attractive. A girl was 
employed to do the work. Her mother’s sweet face had. lost 
its anxious, careworn look, and she wore the soft woollen gowns 
Zilpah had planned for her. Julius was already distinguishing 
himself at school, and Zilpah, mechanically and without interest, 
was trying to do the things she had so joyously planned before 
they were possible. 

But the burden on her heart grew only greater and greater. 
Her face was pale and her step languid. Friends advised a 
change of scene, and Zilpah and her mother went to New Eng- 
land, to the home of their ancestors. But no change of scene 
and no physician brought back the color to Zilpah’s cheeks, the 
light to her eyes, and her quick, elastic step. The Great Phy- 
sician did not come in answer to her pleading and lift the bur- 
cen from her heart. Zilpah zealously guarded her secret till 
finally, when her every effort for relief had failed, she decided 
to confess it to some one and be told what to do. She chose 
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Mrs. Hovey and immediately started for her. For the first 
time in her life she stood at her door. She rang the bell and 
then, trembling in every limb, she turned and hurried away. 
Before she reached the gate the door was opened. “Oh!” said 
Mrs. Hovey, “did you ring more than once?” And intuitively 
feeling the girl’s errand to be confidential, she put her arm 
about her and drew her to her own room. 

“T have to tell you something terrible,” said Zilpah ; “I must 
do it quickly or I shall run away.” Then she told all of it, 
justly, sparing neither herself nor her father. 

When she had finished Mrs. Hovey said: “Why, child, God 
can help you; though our sins be as scarlet, he can make them 
whiter than snow.” 

“T know,” said Zilpah, “but he does not; I have prayed 
day and night for weeks.” 

“ Perhaps,” said her friend, “you are refusing to do what 
God has commanded and he withholds the blessing till you 
do it.” 

“What can it be?” said Zilpah. 

“You have never been baptized.” 

‘*Oh, yes!” she answered, “when a little baby, and I have 
lately joined the church.” 

“But do you not know that is not baptism? A little 
sprinkling of water on a baby’s head is not being ‘ buried with 
Christ in baptism.’ You must be converted first and then bap- 
tized, and God will surely bless you, for he has promised. 
Come to the church—our church, if your mother is willing. 
Ask the people to pray for you. Repent, believe, be baptized ; 
that is all that is required.” 

Zilpah went away encouraged. If that was all, she did 
repent ; she would believe and be baptized. Soon she had met 
all the requirements of the church and the day for her baptism 
was fixed. Zilpah had not “felt her sins forgiven,” and some 
of the good people said “that her evidences were hardly clear 
enough”; and yet there was so much proof: the requirements 
of the church were met, and likely after her baptism the bless- 
ing would come. They told her this, and with renewed hope 
and courage she waited for the blessing. 

The day of her baptism came. Firmly and without hesita- 
tion she walked down into the river. Her hope was so manifest 
in her face that one present said afterward: “She looked as if 
she expected the heavens would open and a dove descend-upon 
her, and God’s voice assure her that he was well pleased.” But 
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the heavens were as brass; there was no dove, no comforting 
voice, but bearing her burden with all its weight she came up out 
of the water. Mrs. Hovey met her and wrapped shawls about 
her; and with her arms around her she rode by her side with- 
out speaking, for she knew the peace had not come. As Zil- 
pah was going home she whispered: “ Wait till the Lord’s Sup- 
per ; God often appears to his people then.” In quiet agony 
Zilpah waited for the communion. 

With the same hope and expectancy in her face, she stood 
near the pulpit while the pastor gave to her and others, as was 
his custom, “the right hand of fellowship.” Then she went to 
her seat, and with bowed head asked for the blessing with the 
bread and the wine. When these were passed to her, she ate 
and drank; but the burden was not lifted. 

Faithfully she did every duty. Church, social, and school 
obligations were all met, but the same sad, hopeless look still 
rested on her face, and the unanswered pleading always seen in 
her eyes grew deeper and plainer. She sought every book on 
religious topics, thinking perhaps somewhere she would. find 
what to do. One day in her eager search in the seminary 
library she came upon a book on the Roman Catholic Church, 
“‘an exposé of the practices of that church,” intended to repel 
all readers. 

Zilpah knew nothing of this church. She had been taught 
that its people were a fanatical, misguided set, and its priests 
wicked, sensual men who pardoned any sin for money. But 
this book told of penance, hard and varied: of the wearing of 
sackcloth and ashes before the people, thus telling all that 
one had sinned and repented; of walking with pebbles in the 
shoes tiil the feet were sore and bleeding, when the limping 
gait testified to all of the penitence; of long prayers on stone 
floors till the knees, raw and bleeding, could scarcely do their | 
work; of all sorts and kinds of bodily torment, sometimes last- 
ing for years, and then, when all was expiated, the absolution 
free and full pronounced by the priest, God’s messenger. She 
took the book home. She read it over and over tiJl she could 
repeat it word for word. Here she felt was her refuge; she 
would go and confess and ask for the hardest penance, and 
then the free absolution. There was no Catholic church in the 
village, none nearer than a distant city. 

She made her preparations for going. She made her will, 
leaving all she died possessed of to be expended for the bene- 
fit of girls whose fathers, for any reason, denied them school- 
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ing. She gave little keepsakes to the friends she loved. She 
carefully packed the few things she would carry with her, and 
waited impatiently for the “Church Covenant Meeting” to 
make her purpose known. 

The Saturday afternoon came. In the basement of the 
meeting-house the church-members had assembled. On one side 
the men, on the other the women, and in front, behind a low 
desk, the pastor sat. As was their custom, beginning with the 
men and passing in turn around the room, each one spoke, 
telling any special religious. experience of the last month. 

Zilpah sat still and motionless, waiting till her turn came. 
Then, rising, in clear, distinct tones she said: ‘“ My friends, I 
stand before you to-day in the sight of God and the angels a 
murderer. My hands are not stained with blood; if they were, 
how willingly I would give myself up to pay the penalty. My 
heart is crimsoned with it, but no jury would for that condemn 
me to death. I have tried in every way known to me to find 
God's forgiveness. I expected it on my knees when I repented. 
I expected it when I walked down into the water, and was 
‘buried with Christ in baptism.’ I expected it when at his 
table I partook of the emblems of his broken body and spilled 
blood; but it did not come. Now I am going to the church 
that makes us suffer for our sins; now I am going to the priest 
to confess to him, to ask the hardest penance he can put upon 
me, and then, when all is over, when peace has come, I shall 
come.back to you purified, and you will receive me; you will 
take me to your hearts; you will know I have done all I could. 
Oh! do not look upon me so coldly; think, think! I have 
murdered my father, and I must find peace! You cannot give 
it. Oh! let me go; in tenderness and love, let me go where 
it shall come to me.” 

But the eyes of the people fell coldly upon her. The pas- 
tor frowned upon her, and motioned to her to sit down. But 
she would not. 

“Can you not understand?” she said. “ Willingly I would 
give my body to be burned; but you will not burn it. I can- 
not, I cannot take my life myself. I cannot longer bear the 
agony. I must be free!’’ Her knees trembled, she sank to 
the floor. Using all her strength, she drew herself up again, 
saying, “I will confess—I will do penance.” Again she sank 
to the floor, and again she raised herself. “I will be forgiven.” 
The third time she sank down, and she did not rise again. At 
the feet of the Great High-Priest her soul sought absolution! 
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THE MOST HOLY CORPORAL OF ORVIETO. 


BY REV. WILFRID DALLOW, M.R.S.A.I. 


assed by the Guelph and Ghibelline factions, Pope 
Urban IV., whose reign was only of four years, 
lived with his court at Orvieto. Here, in this 
; *& strongly fortified city, perched on a lofty moun- 
tain, he carried on the government of the church in safety. As 
God in his mercy often comforts his church at that moment when 
her troubles seem severest, so, at this time, there occurred a 
miracle in connection with the Holy Eucharist which has never 
perhaps been equalled before or since. The following is an 
account of the prodigy, partly gathered by the writer during a 
recent visit to Orvieto, and partly from a valuable work in 
Italian by Canon Pennazzi. He has reason to believe that this 
is the frst description of the Holy Corporal and its-shrine that 
has appeared in the English language, and it is hoped that the 
perusal of the account (though meagre) here given will foster 
a love for so great a sacrament. 





THE VIRGIN MARTYR OF BOLSENA. 


It happened in the year 1263 that a German priest, whose 
name is not recorded, passing through Italy, made a stay at 
the small town of Bolsena, near the beautiful lake* of that 
name, about six miles from Orvieto. Bolsena is an Italianized 
form of-Volsinii, which ancient town, situated higher up in the 
country, was famous as one of the twelve capital cities of the 
Etruscan League, the spoil of which when conquered by the 
Romans, B. C. 280, included 2,000 statues. 

This priest, called in some accounts Peter, and styled a 
Bohemian from Prague, was a devout pilgrim, who had travelled 
to. Rome, with much labor and fatigue, to satisfy his piety ‘ad 
limina Apostolorum.” His special object in paying a visit to 
Bolsena was doubtless to honor the memory of a famous vir- 
gin-martyr, called Christina, whose name has for many cen- 
turies been there held in benediction. In the church of this 


* This lake, like those of Albano and Nemi, clearly occupies the crater of an extinct volcano: 
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town is an altar over the saint’s tomb in the crypt, and in the 
upper part of the sacred edifice is an altar, styled “delle 
Pedate” (z. ¢., of the foot-prints), whereat is venerated a stone 
which is said to bear the impression of St. Christina’s feet. 
Her name occurs in the Roman Martyrology for July 24, where 
there is an unusually long notice of her sufferings, which were 
very horrible: ‘“ Having broken up the gold and silver idols of 
her pagan father in order to feed the poor, she was scourged, 
tortured in a variety of ways, and finally cast into the lake, 
with a great stone attached to her. Being rescued by an angel, 
she, under another judge, suffered with constancy still greater 
torments. She was kept in a burning furnace for five days; ex- 
posed to serpents; had her tongue cut out, and at length 
finished her course of martyrdom, shot to death by arrows.” 
Her death occurred A. D. 295, and many Italian painters have 
immortalized her sufferings in their works. She was one of the 
patrons of the Venetian Republic. 


A TROUBLED DOUBTER. 


This priest Peter, to whom God chose to manifest his power 
and presence in the Holy Eucharist, is described by the oldest 
records as a man of piety and virtue, but the victim of tempta- 
tion as regards belief in the Real Presence. How far he was 
at fault in this respect it is not for us to say. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to describe him as tormented by scru- 
ples, since he seems to have constantly offered up the Holy 
Sacrifice, which he would hardly have done had he been sin- 
fully incredulous. May we not devoutly conclude, from the 
great miracle worked by God’s mercy in his behalf, that, 
whether careless or not in resisting temptations, he was yet an 
object of pity and of love to Him who deigned to prove his 
identity before an unbelieving Thomas, and by so doing com- 
fort the other Apostles. So, in like manner, did God not only 
open the eyes of this good priest, but also has left on record 
an astounding prodigy for the pious contemplation of Catholics. 


THE MIRACLE, 


It happened, then, on a certain day, towards the latter part 
of the year 1263, that this Bohemian priest was celebrating 
Mass at the altar in the Church of St. Christina, at Bolsena, 
called “delle Pedate.””. When he had come to that part of the 
Canon where the breaking and dividing of the Sacred Host 
takes place, immediately before the “Agnus Dei,” a startling 
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prodigy rivetted his eyes. Parts of the Host assumed the form 
of living flesh, while the smaller part, held over the chalice, 
retained its original shape. (This fact, as the old chronicler 
remarks, goes to prove that a// the various parts belonged to 
the same Host.) Blood now began to flow in such quantities 
that it stained the Corporal, the purificatory, and even soaked 
through, so as to mark the very altar-stone. The startled 
priest, quite overcome at so unexpected a sight, and not know- 
ing what course to pursue, endeavored to fold the Corporal up 
as carefully as he could so as to hide the miracle from the 
faithful present at Mass. But all to no purpose; for the more 
he tried to hide the miracle, the more was it made manifest, 
and that too by a fresh wonder. Each of the /arger spots of 
blood on the Corporal (about twelve in number) assumed: the 
distinct form of the head and face of our Saviour, as in his 
Passion, crowned with thorns. Peter, having arranged the 
chalice and paten, and having folded up the Corporal as well 
as he was able, in which he reverently placed that part of the 
Host that had changed form, bore them away to the sacrarium. 
On his way thither, in spite of every care on the priest’s part, 
some of the blood fell upon five stones of the marble floor of 
the sanctuary. 

So great a prodigy became noised abroad to the whole 
town, and one account states that messengers were despatched 
to His Holiness, Pope Urban IV., at the neighboring city of 
Orvieto. What had occurred proved, as we have seen, to be a 
five-fold wonder: I. One portion of the Host took the form of 
flesh. II. It remains so to this day, in the great silver shrine, 
after six hundred years. III. A quantity of blood flowed there- 
from; (IV.) so much so that it crimsoned the Corporal, two 
purifiers, the altar-cloth, the altar-stone, and the pavement. V. 
The larger stains on the Corporal took the form of our Saviour’s 
face and head, crowned with thorns. The stain on one of the 
stones also took this latter form, as was solemnly sworn to by 
Cardinal Mellins. 

In deep grief of soul for his former want of faith, Peter 
went off without delay to Orvieto, where, as a penitent, he 
threw himself at the pope’s feet. Then, giving His Holiness a 
full account of the whole proceedings, he humbly asked pardon 
for his hardness of heart and want of faith. The pontiff, filled 
with astonishment at so startling a history, absolved the good 
priest, and assigned to him a suitable penance. 
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' TRANSFER OF THE SACRED RELICS TO ORVIETO. 


It was now determined, after due, deliberation, that the 
holy Corporal, with its precious enclosure, along with the afore- 
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CATHEDRAL OF ORVIETO. 


said purifiers, should be brought to the cathedral of Orvieto, 
where they could in a more worthy manner receive the venera- 
tion of the faithful. First of all, however, it is stated that 
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those two great “lights of the church,” and of the Dominican 
and Franciscan Orders respectively, Sts. Thomas Aquinas and 
Bonaventure, who were then living in that’ city, were despatched 
to Bolsena, to make due inquiries into the truth of the miracle.* 
Pope Urban, satisfied as to the fact that some great manifesta- 
tion of God’s power had occurred, commanded the Bishop of 
Orvieto to go to the Church of St. Christina, at Bolsena, and 
arrange for the speedy translation of the sacred treasures to 
his own cathedral. This he did with the utmost solemnity ; 
and, accompanied by a goodly escort of his clergy, and also of 
the devout citizens, brought them in procession to Orvieto. 
The approach of the bishop with his sacred brethren was duly 
heralded to all the inhabitants, who displayed the utmost joy 
and holy enthusiasm as became so remarkable an occasion. The 
various scenes of this great function can be seen portrayed in 
picturesque frescoes, which adorn the walls of the chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament, in the north transept of the present 
Duomo. 

The old city of Orvieto, deeply sensible of the honor con- 
ferred upon her by the Vicar of Christ—an honor that was to 
make her memorable in all ages—went out bodily to meet the 
cortége from Bolsena. The city is built on a lofty mountain, 
and beautiful must have been the sight as the pope and car- 
dinals, the clergy and the monks, together with the bulk of 
people, poured forth from the city walls, and down the western 
declivity to the bridge across the river below, called the Rivo 
Chiaro. We are told that the clergy and youths, and even 
children, like the Hebrew crowd at Christ’s: entry into Jerusa- 
lem, carried branches of olive and palm, singing spiritual canti- 
cles. The Sovereign Pontiff, on meeting the bishop at this spot, 
about half a mile from the city, threw himself on his knees in 
humble homage and veneration. He then took possession of 
the sacred treasure, which he now carried in his own harids up 
the steep incline to the old Cathedral of Our Lady. Tears 
of joy flowed on all sides, and that vast multitude broke out 
again with holy canticles, and sang in lusty joy their loudest 
hymns, until they reached the temple of God. The pope then 
reverently placed his sacred burden in the sacrarium, where he 
doubtless then and there made a private examination of so 
great and unheard-of a prodigy. 

It should here be stated that there were at that time two 


* This is the account of a certain Domenico Magro. The famous old inscription on 
stone, at Bolsena and Orvieto, merely says: ‘‘ prius habita informatione solemni.” 
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churches side by side, which were afterwards pulled down to 
make room for the present splendid cathedral, specially built to 
house more honorably the shrine containing the “ Santissimo 
Corporale.” One of these old churches was dedicated to St. 
Constantius, Bishop of Perugia, who first brought the “light 
of faith” to the old city, Urbsvetus. He suffered martyrdom 
A. D. 175 (vide Roman Martyrology, for January 29). This 
was called the Church of the Canons, and was used for the 
daily performance of the Divine Office by the cathedral chapter. 
The other, the parochial church, appertained to the bishop, and 
is styled in old records Sancta Maria Prisca, S. Maria Urbisve- 
teris, and St. Mary “of the Bishop.” 

It was in this latter church that Pope Urban reverently de- 
posited his sacred treasure. His Holiness caused to be made a 
kind of “burse” of some costly material, in which he placed 
the portion of the Host, wrapt in a linen cloth, and the Corpo- 
ral. This latter being folded into a small compass, in order to 
fit this case, accounts for the twenty creases, and twenty rec- 
tangular spaces,* which are visible now under the glass of the 
present silver shrine. Here they reposed until this. gorgeous 
enamelled monstrance, about four feet high, made of four hun- 
dred and forty pounds of silver, the masterpiece of Ugolini of 
Siena, 1338, was ready to receive them. It appears that in or- 
der to adjust the holy Corporal to the space left for it, it was 
necessary to cut it somewhat at the edges. What Pope Urban 
did with the purifiers history does not say, but when the time 
came to move the Corporal into its new receptacle, these two 
other cloths, along with the aforesaid fragments, were placed in 
a species of gilt casket, duly sealed up. 

‘At various times this casket has been unsealed and juridi- 
cally examined by the Bishops of Orvieto. Thus, Bishop Joseph 
della Corgna, May 28, 1658, and Cardinal Ben Rocci, January 
31, 1677, and April 19, 1718, in the presence of their canons 
and the chief magistrate of the city, examined and venerated 
the holy Corporal, identifying, also, some of the stains thereon 
as having the form of the “Ecce Homo.” They, at the same 
time, broke the seals of the casket and found therein the fol- 
lowing: 1. Parchment, inscribed “Corpus Christi repositum. Fuit 
super hoc Corporale et cum summa diligentia debet custodiri ” 
{this was probably attached to the Corporal when first brought 


*For the benefit of our lay readers we remind them that the corporal (or corporax- 
cloth) is so folded as to form mzne distinct squares : the chalice being placed in the centre of 
all, and the Host on the middle of the near squares. 
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to Orvieto). 2. Strip of linen with this inscription on parch- 
ment: “Benda in qua fuit involutum Corporale et residuum 
Corporalis cum guttis sanguinis Christi et figuris.” 3. The frag- 
ments of the Corporal, above alluded to. 4. Two purificatories, 
stained with blood. 5. Two silk veils, red and yellow respectively. 
This casket, after careful examination, was duly locked, and 
then sealed with four official seals, viz., of the Bishop, the Chap- 
ter, the Cathedral Fabric, and the Municipality of Orvieto. 

As regards the various stones which had been also stained 
with blood, as already mentioned in describing the miracle at 
Bolsena, it would delay the reader too long to write fully about 
them, although the subject is one of deep interest. Suffice it 
to say, that they were enshrined with due honor in the Church 
of St. Christina, and an inscription put up near the altar in 
1544 runs thus: 


PROCVL: 0: PCVL: ESTE’ PROFANI: XPI‘ NRA°* SAL’: HIC ‘QV: 
SAGVIS: INE. 


This, being expanded, gives, according to antiquarians, “ Procul,. 
O procul este profani, Christi nostra salus hic quia sanguis 
inest.” 

We must not forget to say that one of the direct results of 
the prodigy described in this article was the keeping of Corpus 
Christi in the year following, 1264, for the first time by the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the papal court. It is true that some 
years previously, owing to the revelation of Blessed Giuliana, 
this festival had been kept at Liége, in Belgium. 


A RIVALRY IN A LABOR OF LOVE. 


Pope Urban summoned to his presence those two great 
Doctors of the Church, St. Thomas Aquinas* and St. Bonaven- 
ture (suitably named as the “ Angelic” and the “ Seraphic,” re- 
spectively) and imposed upon them the honor and duty of com- 
piling and preparing a Mass and Office for the new solemnity. 
One legend has it that when their pious labors were brought 
to an end they appeared before the pope to show the result. 
Then as the Angelic Doctor read his office, the other saint tore 
his up as unworthy to be compared with his holy rival’s. An- 
other account says that the Franciscan doctor paying his friend 
a visit, and seeing on his table the anthem “O Sacrum Con- 

* This saint was an especial favorite of this pope, and was appointed by him to be “‘lec- 


tor” in the Dominican Convent at Orvieto, in these quaint words: ‘‘ Assignamus Fratrem 
Thomam de Aquino pro lectore in Conventu Urbevetano in remissionem peccatorum suorum.” 
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vivium,” was so enraptured with it that he went home and in 
sheer desperation cast his own MSS. into the flames. Whatever 
be the reason, it is certain that we have the glorious Office of 
St. Thomas, before which that of Liége paled, and eventu- 





THE MASTERPIECE OF UGOLENI OF SIENA. 


ally disappeared. Tradition says, that when he offered it to his 
Divine Master in the church, a voice came (like that of Paris 
and Naples) from the tabernacle: “ Thou hast written well of 
Me, Thomas!”’ Those two beautiful fragments of his hymns 
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which are used at Benediction, “O Salutaris Hostia” and “ Tan- 
tum ergo,” are familiar to all the children of the church. 


MODE OF VENERATION OF THE HOLY CORPORAL. 


We conclude by describing the ceremony of exposing the 
““SS. Corporale.” The clergy approach the chapel. of the 
Blessed Sacrament with acolytes bearing torches and incense, 
and the candles are lighted on the altar. The “ Lauda Sion” 
is then recited. Then a canon, in white stole over his rochet 
and ermine “cappa parva,” mounts the nine steps behind the 
altar, and with the four different keys—belonging to the Bishop, 
the Chapter, the Cathedral Fabric, and the Municipality of the 
City—unlocks the great iron folding doors of the lofty monu- 
ment of marble in which it is kept. Then, descending, he in- 
censes it thrice on his knees.. The red curtain is drawn, the 
silk cover is lifted off the silver monstrance, and its little doors 
are thrown open. Kneeling in my cotta and stole along with 
the canon, inside the small chamber of this “turris fortitudinis,” 
he kindly held a taper to the shrine, and under the large 
glass I beheld the outspread “ Holy Corporal.” The sight is 
certainly very marvellous, and calculated to arouse one’s faith. 
There on each of the twenty spaces was a large stain or smear 
of a reddish brown color, of different shades. No doubt in the 
original folding of the Corporal, six hundred years ago, the 
stains of blood would naturally be transmitted in a greater or 
less degree over the entire cloth. Hence there are said to be 
no less than eighty-three marks, of which twelve are very large. 
The fragment of the Host that became transformed is seen 
above, under a crystal, beneath the centre spire, or apex of the 
shrine, beneath the jewelled crucifix that surmounts this marvel- 
lous work of the silversmith of Siena, a wonder of sacred art ! 
After the opened shrine had been again incensed, the versicle 
and prayer of the Blessed Sacrament were sung; the curtain 
was drawn, the four keys turned in their ponderous doors, and 
we all retired. 


MIRACULOUS CURES AT THE SHRINE. 


In the volume (as yet untranslated into our tongue) of An- 
drea Pennazzi, Canon of Orvieto, there is a long list of cures, 
selected from the records carefully kept at Bolsena, which have 
reference to almost every ailment of soul and body. We quote 
here a few of the more remarkable: 

1. Pietro Antonio, April 23, 1693, reduced by fever to the last 
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extremity, is cured on making a vow to go bare-footed to the 
church at Bolsena. 

2. Marco Cardelli, Minor Conventual Friar, having suffered 
from madness for two years—so that he had to be chained up 
—was cured by kissing the sacred stone once stained with the 
Precious Blood. April, 1693. 

3. Bernadina, May 22, 1693, long bed-ridden by an incurable 
disease, was cured merely by the ‘ouch of flowers which had 
been placed upon the above sacred stone. 

4. Valenzia Zitella, June 13, 1693, for ten years possessed by 
evil spirits, as also Catharine, similarly tormented for nine 
years, were both cured at the sanctuary of the miracle, at Bol- 
sena. 

5. Antonio Finaroli, arch-priest of Castel-di-Piero, January, 
1694, dying of a malignant fever, on his vowing to say Mass at 
Bolsena is suddenly cured. 

We now give a few instances, where the Roman Pontiffs 
have approved of the tradition and belief in the wondrous mira- 
cle of Bolsena, at the Mass of Peter, in 1263. 

1. Gregory XI., 1377, by his brief writes that “to a doubt- 
ing priest at Bolsena the Sacred Host appeared in form of 
Flesh and Blood, and that some spots of the Blood retained the 
visible form of our Redeemer.” 

2. Sixtus IV., 1471, in a lengthy brief, alludes to the sacred 
Corporal as “showing clearly certain stains of Blood having the 
Image of our Saviour, Jesus Christ’; and speaks of the great 
tabernacle of gold and silver which enshrines the Corporal as 
a work “of rare genius and finest art.” 

3. Pius II., in 1462, paid a visit to Bolsena and Orvieto, and 
adds his own opinion to that of former popes in similar words. 

4. Gregory XII., in 1577, constitutes the altar in the chapel 
of the Holy Corporal an “ Altare privilegiatum.” 

5. Pius VII., June 6, 1815, when returning in triumph to his 
kingdom, gave his first Benediction in the square before the 
church of Bolsena, and then paid his devout homage to the 
altar where the prodigy took place. 

6. Leo XII., in 1828, by special brief, conferred on Bolsena 
the “Title and Privileges of a City.” He describes the miracle 
and ends thus: “prodigium sane mirum ex quo Pont. Max. 
Urbanus IV. publico decreto solemnitatem SS. Corporis Christi 
in Ecclesia universali instituit.” 

7. Gregory XVI., in 1841, said Mass at Orvieto, and offered 
a splendid chalice to the cathedral. 
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8. Pius IX., in 1857, attended by a number of bishops—among 
others our present Holy Father, Leo XIII.—visited the shrine 
at Orvieto, and at his own expense had the paintings of the 
chapel of the Holy Corporal restored by Roman artists, Lais 
and Bianchini. 

Finally, Leo XIII., in 1890, raised the cathedral to the rank 
of a “basilica.” His brief, describing the “prodigy,” writes 
thus: “‘Thoma Aquinas et Bonaventura angelico potius quam 
humano preconis Volsiniense Miraculum celebrarunt.” 

In conclusion, we may state that in an aperture in the upper 
part of this great shrine of the Holy Corporal, the Blessed Sac- 
rament is solemnly exposed the entire day every feast of Cor- 
pus Christi. The devout people of Orvieto, moreover, sincé 1567, 
have bound themselves by vow to always keep the vigil as a 
fast day. ; 

In the Dominican. Priory is religiously kept the ‘biretta and 
breviary of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the crucifix which is said 
to have spoken to him. ' 





NATURE’S ANTIPHON. 


BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


Ascends in sharpened notes of agony, 

And the swift pattering of the shower, down-flung 

Brings music-answer. If the frost have clung 
With icy clasp to Nature-till her sigh 
Grow faint death-utterance, then lo! on high 

The sun’s warm Jubilate, said or sung. 

With prayer;for grace appeareth peace and joy, 
In dewy replica. If bounds annoy, 

Opens the Infinite. Through Death’s minor chord, 
Straight, angels hymn the rising of the Lord! 

O human souls, uplifted like the flowers, 
How closely clings the Father-heart to ours! 
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But they constrained him, saying, Abide with us.—S¢. Luke xxiv. 29. 
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ALLELUIA. 


ITS TRADITIONAL IMPORT. 


O filii et filiz, 

Rex ceelestis, Rex gloriz 

Morte surrexit hodie— 
Alleluia ! 


@f HY has this fine old hymn so fallen into disuse 
in English-speaking countries? It is found in 
all our old prayer books for the use of the laity, 
under the title of ‘“‘Hymn for Easter,” as if for 
the faithful there could be question of no other. 
In most of such books indeed, with Adeste Fideles and Lucts 
Creator, it is the only Latin hymn given. But in modern com- 
pilations of the kind it does not appear, and I have noticed it 
removed from recent editions of those that formerly gave it. I 
also notice it is not given in recently published Catholic 
hymnals for church choirs and schools. Its actual disuse might 
well be assigned as sufficient reason for that omission. But 
what, I ask, may be the reason of such disuse? The only 
plausible answer I can think of is, that the hymn is not really 
a part of our Liturgy, not found in Roman Missal or Breviary, 
Gradual or Vesperal. But no more is Adeste Fideles; yet 
would Christmas feel like Christmas in our churches if no Adeste 
came from the choir, no chorusing Venite Adoremus? 1 re- 
member when Easter would have as little felt like Easter if the 
choir did not sing “O filii et filiz,” with its familiar refrain to 
be taken up for triple response by the faithful. Why, then, has 
it so fallen into disuse, while Adeste Fideles remains the favorite 
we know it is? Be the reason what it may, for the present I 
leave the question to the consideration of those whom it more 
directly concerns. I here content myself with directing atten- 
tion to the artistic construction of this old Easter hymn of our 
fathers; and that, both in regard to the dramatic presentation 
of its historic motive as a hymn for Easter and the lyric pre- 
sentation of its paschal refrain: especially the latter, as it more 
directly concerns my present purpose. Note first, I would say, 
how aptly that refrain comes in for chorus in accordance with 
the sense of each verse, and then how effectively the air brings 
out its general character each time it is taken up by the faith- 
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ful for approving response. The whole will be thus found to 
exhibit a strikingly effective presentation of what I have taken 
for subject of the present article, Alleluia’s traditional import 
alike in regard to the thought it expresses and the way that 
thought is expressed. 


PHILOLOGICAL CONSERVATISM OF THE CHURCH. 


Our dictionaries and encyclopedias are content with attempt- 
ing a purely grammatical account of its meaning. The same 
may be said as a rule of English Protestant commentaries on 
its use in the Psalms. Of course that was also the idea of those 
who, in opposition to the tradition of Christendom, substituted 
for it an English form of words in their “authorized” version 
of the Psalter. Yet, regarding it from a merely rationalistic 
point of view or that of the “higher criticism,” as the phrase 
now goes, surely no grammatical explanation ought to be con- 
sidered a sufficient account of the import of a word so sacred, 
so ancient, we may well say of such constant and universal use 
throughout the religious history of mankind, as this mystic re- 
frain of the Jewish Passover and the Paschal celebrations of 
Christian churches of every rite from the beginning. Grammar 
at best is but a part and a small part of philology, and every 
part of philology ought to be employed for a really rational 
explanation. But, in addition to its ancient and widespread use 
as a formula of devotion, the high religious sanction given to 
it as long as we know it absolutely forbids our being satisfied 
with any rationalistic, grammatical, or other mere natural inter- 
pretation. The true import of such a word implies more than 
its literal primary or etymological meaning. There is the 
thought or sentiment which it has come to express in accor- 
dance with its linguistic parts and their mode of conjunction. 
There is, besides, its sacramental intention,. using the word 
sacramental not in the sense proper to a sacrament but to those 
sensible forms which theologians call sacramentalia. Then there 
is its intended symbolism, and, above all, its spirit, the feeling, 
the fondness, and the special character of fondness which God’s 
spirit energizing through his church, as of old through his 
chosen people, shows for it. Tradition, therefore, which for us 
now mainly means Christian tradition, the church’s interpreting 
voice, should be invoked to explain it. Certainly the church 
wishes her children to make their knowledge of every word of 
the kind as complete as philology could make it. But as cer- 
tainly does she not wish their actual apprehension of any such 
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word to be exclusively or even primarily through that, in many 
ways most misleading, form of human learning. Of this word 
in particular she is manifestly anxious Christians should not form 
to themselves the partial, contracted, space-time determined and 
sense-restricted notion which philology at its highest could give. 
Hence, unlike Protestant sects, she lets no would-be equivalent 
in any vernacular, even in her own ancient Latin or Greek 
tongues, be ever put in its place in her approved popular trans- 
lations of the Bible; while the old word itself she constantly 
employs in the way we see she does in Mass and Office; be- 
sides by her approval encouraging its introduction into hymns 
for the use of the people, as we know she has done, from the 
very earliest ages of her history, through Western aswell as 
Eastern Christendom. She clearly wishes us to learn its import 
primarily and to the end mainly through the living action of 
her own Divine Voice interpreting the divinely written truth 
she preserves. So, from choir and altar throughout the year, but 
most readily through Paschal time, the simplest of the faithful 
from their earliest years may learn the main point of its im- 
port, namely, that it is her mystic formula of Divine praise ; for 
some special reason her favorite phrase, her almost instinctive 
expression of pleasure, to the extent of being like her natural 
self-utterance on all occasions of thanksgiving, triumph, or 
simple joy. Those who would have a more distinct knowledge 
of what it implies may turn to the words that follow or pre- 
cede it in the Old Testament or the New. Or in the same 
manner they may study it as presented in the church’s liturgy 
through the year, where it is used in such a variety of ways; 
now as invitatory, now as synthetic finale, now as joyously 
interrupting cry, or, as frequently happens, in all three ways 
together. A still more complete knowledge of its meaning may 
be gained by attending to the character of the persons by 
whom, the places where, and the occasions when it is known 
to have been and still-is being divinely used. The notion of it 
thus presented is its true traditional import, that which the 
church’s living voice has ever distinctly put before the faithful. 


UNIQUE CHARACTER OF THE WORD. 


Now, reviewing it in this way, a way in which the daily 
duty of so many compels them to view it; and assuming it to 
be, what to all in the first instance it so evidently is, one of the 
church’s consecrated formulas of Divine praise; what, I ask, may 
be said to be its distinctive character among such formulas, of 
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which there are so many? When commenting on its first ap- 
pearance in the Psalter, Calmet, avowedly voicing the teaching 
of the Fathers, pronounced it “a kind of acclamation and a 
form of ovation which grammarians cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain.” <A kind of acclamation—not merely exclamation, as our 
dictionaries represent it—that I take to be the keynote of its 
traditional import. It is in truth the divine acclamation, it is 
the supreme ovation, that of Creation’s superior beings to their 
Creator as the Supreme. It may thus be called the acclaiming 
word of the Kingdom of Heaven, the cry of the Lord’s own, 
their cheer for him as for ever their Lord and the Lord of the 
world. So taken it means not simply “ Praise”’—as its acclaim- 
ing verb is commonly translated—but praise from all and for 
all and for ever. All praise—to the Eternal: presenting for 
that thought a form of utterance which expresses on the one 
hand “ All praise” and on the other “ The Eternal,” in a way 
that is wholly suz generis; a way that, both for its acclaiming 
verb and its prenominal affix as a form of divine denomination, 
in ancient scriptural language, must be deemed supreme. 

After some critical remarks on the word’s natural as well as 
traditional meaning, Genebrard observes, in his excellent com- 
mentary on the Psalms: “All this I note on account of those 
who would simply render it Praise God.” So might I observe, 
all in the same sense here noted has been so noted on account 
of those of our day who in their “ authorized” version of the 
Psalter have substituted for it the phrase Praise ye the Lord. 
In furtherance of his contention for a stronger sense, Gene- 
brard proceeds to show how the acclaiming verb here means 
more than simply “ praise,” while its affix is Scripture’s mystic 
presentation of the ineffable Name. Whereupon he quotes ap- 
provingly St. Justin’s elegant rendering of it into Greek, hymnésate 
meta mélous t0) hon. But, he is careful to add, the church’s 
rulers wisely chose to retain the primitive Hebrew word rather 
than put in its place any form of translation or equivalent ex- 
pression, which at best could but imperfectly convey its mean- 
ing. Yet commentators, he admits, might well exercise their 
learning and talents in trying to unfold that meaning. His 
own exposition of its acclaiming verb would be: “ Praise with 
jubilee, joy, and song” (cum jubilo, letita, et cantu). Upon 
which I remark, it is worthy of note that old commentators 
often present some such trine formula as expressing its full 
signification: the formula varying somewhat according to the 
writer’s point of view. Genebrard here interprets it mainly in 
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view of the thought’s external expression, while another view- 
ing it in the same way renders it “ Praise with melody, harmony, 
and song.” Clearly the same thought runs through all such 
explanations. It is: wholly praise or praise supremely, and 
therefore in universal worship’s triple way, or according to the 
most solemn form of divine praise. Pursuing the same idea, 
but attending mainly to the word’s intrinsic signification, 
another translates its acclaiming verb—‘ Praise, bless, and 
thank’’; while yet another well remarks that to the thought of 
praise it adds the sense of “joy and triumph and thanksgiving.” 
In old hymns a frequent equivalent presented in the way of 
lyric parallelism is: “ Benedictio, laus et jubilatio”; or: ‘ Sz 
laus, honor, et gloria!” The latter vividly recalls our own 
prayerfully ascending formula: “ Glory, honor, and praise be to 
God!” Irish-Catholic that may well be called among the pious 
exclamations of English-speaking Christians. Nor should we 
omit.to note that it is as scriptural as it is liturgical. It is a 
thoroughly Apocalyptic utterance of devotion. More, even on 
the authority of the Apocalypse it may be taken for an _ utter- 
ance formally unfolding the traditional import of our Paschal 
refrain as the Divine acclamation and as such essentially trine. 

A vivid sense of its acclamatory character with trine signifi- 
cation is most apparent in those Alleluiatic services (Officta Al- 
leluiatica) which form such a striking feature: in the liturgical 
literature of the early part of the middle ages. They exhibit 
a constant effort after some triple evolution of its fundamental 
thought while retaining the form of universal acclaim. This 
was sought to be effected in a variety of ways. Sometimes a 
triple form of universal praising came before it, as: Terra, mare, 
calum, or Sol, luna, stelle—laudate Dominum,; Alleluia! Or in 
the way: of lyric parallelism there came after it some triple 
thought of sovereign praise, generally formulated in the very 
words of Revelation. Occasionally versicle and response were 
simply made to accentuate the triple apposition of the Apoca- 
lypse itself: “ Alleluia, salvatio et virtus et gloria Deo nostro!” 
Frequently the word was distinctly referred to the Holy Trinity 
in the way of direct acclamation, as in the beautiful hymn of 
the twelfth century beginning “ Alleluia, dulce carmen!” where, 
after three verses, each evolving its proper thought of the mystic 
word, we have for conclusion: 


“ Unde laudando precamur 
Te, Beata Trinitas, 
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Ut Tuum nobis videre 
Pascha det in zthere 

Quo 771 leti canamus 
Alleluia perpetim.” 

DERIVATION OF THE WORD. 

Possibly in view of that traditional notion some old spiritual 
writers favored its derivation from A/, God; e/, strong; uza,; endur- 
ing. This was said to have come down from the Fathers. One 
certainly accepted it; though it would seem to be of. Arabic 
rather than of Christian origin. But whoever first thought of or 
subsequently accepted .that strange account of its composition 
must have known little or no Hebrew, or, if any, did not take 
the trouble of looking at the expression where it first appears 
(Ps. civ.i—Hebr. cv.) in the original text of the Psalter as we 
have it. There it shows as two separate words, Ad/elu and 12a, 
and so continues for several psalms: till Psalm cxlv., after 
which these two make one. Regarding it then as composed of 
these two terms’and retaining our traditional transcription for 
each, we might say its most radical rendering would be: Give 
life’s all-acclaiming triple “1” (triplex sit /au'datio), or thrice hail, 
therefore A//-hail to JA (short for /aua, or, as we now say, 
Jehovah), the One who is essentially. Hence we may conclude 
thought’s natural first rendering for Alleluia, in English, should. 
be “All-hail to Jehovah!” This. gives a living formula, while 
retaining the word’s' traditional spirit, thought, and sound, and 
yet remaining true to the primary sense-presentation of its ver- 
bal root Ad/e/ (or as ‘many,.influenced by its Massoretic tran- 
scription, now wish to say, Ha//e/), to cause to shine out, to fully 
show forth, or glorify, the way the root shows in Halo, Hallow, 
and the like. But, whatever English equivalent for it one may 
prefer to retain, the main point to note is that it represents the 
Divine acclamation, the supreme ovation, that of highest life at 
its highest to the Most High; that it is, therefore, at once an 
all-inviting acclaim and all-acclaiming response, all calling to 
praise and all-praising the First as still the Supreme, Lord of 
all, and for ever. 

As this it shows where we first find it in Holy Writ 
towards the end of the Book of Tobias, where, after prophetic 
reference to the rebuilding of the Temple as the future glory 
of Jerusalem, we read: “and through her streets shall Alleluia 
be sung ’’”’—sung, observe, as already Israel’s universal word of 
triumph and thanksgiving, its Te Deum in a cry. As this it 
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also shows at the beginning, sometimes at the end, of the great 
psalms of Divine praise specially appointed for the Temple ser- 
vice. Very tellingly it thus opens the last of them all: “ Alle- 
luia! Praise the Lord in his holy places, praise him in the 
stronghold of his power”; and then ends it—“ Let every spirit 
praise the Lord: Alleluia!” It thus stands as last word of the 
last line of the Psalter, and shows there as a form of accla- 
mation wording the spirit of all its psalms of praise. But as 
this it. shows most tellingly where it last appears in Holy Writ, 
in St. John’s Revelation (Apoc. xix.): “I heard as it were the 
voice of many multitudes in heaven, saying: Alleluia! Salvation, 
and glory, and power to our God, for true and just are his 
judgments. . . . And again they said Alleluia! . . . And 
a voice came out from the throne saying: Give praise to our 
God, all ye his servants; and you that fear him, little and great. 
And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as 
the voice of many waters, and as the voice of great thunders, 
saying, Alleluia! for the Lord our God the Almighty reigns.” 
There it is clearly Heaven’s acclamation, the jubilant shout of 
the Sabaoth, their Gloria in excelsis Deo! Benedicite—Magnifi- 
cat—Laudate Dominum, all in one word: Allelu’ia—All-hail to 
Jehovah! So the church’s first announcement of the Mystery of 
Easter Eve is simply that acclaiming cry thrice repeated, 
and which thenceforward becomes the special antiphon of 
Paschal time. So, just like an acclamation, it marks her first 
utterance, her invitatory for Matins, on Easter morning: Sur- 
rexit Christus vere, Alleluia! Then notice how like an instinc- . 
tive cty, mixed cry of joy and triumph and thanksgiving, it 
follows on each subsequent reference to the Lord’s resurrection. 
See, for instance, how it thus breaks through that joyous Paschal 
congratulation to the “ Queen of Heaven” which takes the place 
of her daily Angelus: “ Regina cceli letare—Alleluia! Quia 
quem meruisti portare—Alleluia! Resurrexit sicut dixit—Alle- 
luia.” Now, read through our Easter hymn. Observe how 
effectively this acclamation forms its refrain in accordance with 
the narrated fact or thought or feeling of each verse; from the 
first, that which heads this article, to the one at the end, which 
may be taken for synthesis of the spirit of the whole: 


In hoc festo sanctissimo 

Sit daus et judbilatio, 

Benedicamus Domino— 
Allelu’ia. 








In the garden was a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid.— 
St. John xtx. 41, 
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EARLY LABORS OF THE PRINTING-PRESS. 


BY CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 





Bet the present epoch it is hard to fully appreciate 
§ }6the condition of our forefathers in the days 
when books were treasures that could only be 

# possessed by the favored few, treasures that had 
manasa been purchased at the price of long and tedious 
labor. Now that the printing-presses are turning out thousands 
upon thousands of volumes, we are apt to forget the patient, 
toiling monk in his scriptorium. The difficulty of reproducing 
manuscripts of an author was cause that the copies thereof 
were few in number, and that, although booksellers existed in 
the Middle Ages, still the trade was limited. When we con- 
sider the labors of those generations who had passed away 
from earth before the printing-press had taken their place, we 
cannot help feeling grateful that they have labored for us, for 
without them the art of printing would have been deprived of 
much of its value. To these heroic copyists we owe all that 
we possess of Christian, as well as of pagan antiquity, and 
though there are valuable works of the olden time that have 
not reached us, we have every reason to congratulate ourselves 
that the number of these is comparatively small. From the 
labors of the copyists we may form an idea of those of the 
earlier printing-presses. The former had prepared the material 
which the latter seized upon with avidity, for the art of print- 
ing found ready for use the accumulated treasures of ages. 





INVENTION OF MOVABLE TYPES. 


Hardly had the art of printing with movable metal types, 
for which we are most probably indebted to the Dutchman, 
Laurens Janszoon Coster, who invented it in 1445, passed from 
Haarlem to Mainz, than the ceaseless activity of the press began 
which has gone on increasing to the present day. At Mainz 
worked Gutenberg, and that earliest of publishing houses, under 
the direction of Fust and Schoeffer, the productions of which are 
so much sought for by antiquarians. Fust and Schoeffer began 
their labors as early as 1457, about twelve years after the in- 
vention of the art. Their first work was the Psalterium. This 
seems to have been the first printed work that bears a date, as 
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well as the name of the printers and that of the place where 
it was printed. It was reprinted in 1459, 1490, and in 1502. 
In 1460 Fust and Schoeffer published the Codex Constitutionum 
Clementis V., containing a collection of the constitutions of that 
pope and a constitution of Pope John XXII. The edition, print- 
ed on vellum, is adorned with capital letters painted in gold 
and colors. It is exceedingly rare, so much so that very few 
copies are to be found. One existed in a private collection in 
Paris toward the close of the last century, but all the sagacity 
of the bibliographer is required to keep track of books that 
have gone through the storms of the French Revolution. Like 
other works that issued from the press of the same _ publish- 
ers, the book contains at the end an inscription attesting that 
it was effected not by means of the pen but by the art of print- 
ing: “Artificiosa adinventione imprimendi ac caracterizandi absque 
ulla calami exaratione sic effigiatus: et ad eusebiam Det industrie 
est consummatus.”’ The same work was reprinted by Schoeffer 
von Gernsheim in 1467, the year after he had separated from 
Fust, and again in 1471. From Fust and Schoeffer we have, 
also, the Sexti Decretalium, containing the decrees of Pope 
Boniface VIII., printed in 1465. In 1473 Schoeffer printed the 
decrees of Gregory IX., a very rare edition, and in 1477 the 
decisions of the Rota of Rome. In 1468 he gave to the 
world the Jnstitutiones Justiniani, the first printed edition of this 
celebrated work. This edition is exceedingly rare. It was re- 
printed by the same publisher in 1472 and in 1476, while two 
editions of the same work appeared in 1475, one in Rome and 
the other in Paderborn. 


REVIVAL OF CLASSICAL LEARNING, 


When the impulse had been once given it was soon taken, 
and Europe did not long hesitate in making use of the valuable 
discovery which was to revolutionize the world; for, by the year 
1477, while Schoeffer was still laboring at Mayence, it had found 
its way to the principal cities of what we may call civilized 
Europe. Strassburg followed Mayence in 1460; and Italy, Switz- 
erland, France, the Netherlands, Spain, and England soon fell 
into line. It was quite natural that among the works of anti- 
quity, which lay ready to be used by the printer, attention 
should be drawn to those productions of a classic past which 
had antedated Christianity. A century earlier the time might 
not have been ripe for Hellenic literature, Greek until quite 
recently having been vastly neglected. But things had been 
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surely changing, and the first streaks of the dawn of the Renais- 
sance had gilded the literary horizon. Petrarch and Boccaccio in 
the previous century had become enamoured of Greek antiquity, 
and Cardinal Bessarion, in the fifteenth century, had attracted 
attention to himself and to the language of his fathers. We 
find a work of his against the calumniators of Plato, published at 
Rome by Sweynheym and Pannartz, probably in the year 1490. 

Attention had been drawn to Plato, but it was not till many 
years later that an edition of the works of this philosopher 
appeared in print. In 1482 Marsjlius Ficinus published his 
Theologia Platonica, and eleven years later, in 1491, his Latin 
translation of all the works of Plato. In 1474 a work of 
Hierocles had been published in Padua, and one of the same 
philosopher beheld the light in Rome in the following year. 
In 1492 the works of Plotinus, translated by Ficinus, were 
published at Florence, and in the same year Ingolstadt sent 
forth Porphyrius Isagoge, probably the first work printed in 
that city. The very interesting publication of Jamblichus, on 
the mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians, 
beheld the light at Venice in 1497. |The edition contains also 
a number of treatises of other ancient writers on kindred sub- 
jects. It is highly interesting to the student of demonology. 
In 1498 were published for the first time at Venice the jworks 
of Aristotle in Greek. Several years before, in 1476, the com- 
mentary of the philosopher, Cajetan of Thienna, canon of 
Padua, and uncle of St. Cajetan, on the Metheora of the same 
philosopher had been printed in Padua. In 1574 the commen- 
tary of Averroes on the Metaphysics of Aristotle came forth 
from the press in the same city, and in the following year 
Louvain printed Aristotle’s book on Morals in Latin. In 1489 
his book on Politics, translated into French by Nicolas Oresme, 
was printed in Paris. In 1475 Naples was also contributing 
its share toward making known the works of ‘antiquity, for we 
find in that year all the works of Seneca issuing from its press. 

The Latin classics had not been neglected, for, as early as 
1465, Fust and Schoeffer had published Cicero’s De Offictis. 
In 1482 the works of the Greek mathematician Euclid were 
published at Venice. Thus we see that the field of classic 
antiquities was amply cultivated toward the close of the fif- 
teenth century, but the Fathers of the church and the doctors 
of the Middle Ages were not overlooked. In 1473 Nuremberg 
gave to the world the De Consolatione Philosophiae by Boethius, 
with a commentary by St. Thomas Aquinas; it appeared again 
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in a new edition in the same city in 1476, and a French trans- 
lation was printed in Paris in 1494. In 1478 the work of 
Albertus Magnus on Animals appeared in Rome, from the 
press of De Luca. However, the attention of printers was not 
so exclusively taken up with the reproduction of ancient works 
as to neglect the productions of contemporary writers ; in fact, 
it is more than likely that the activity of the press acted as a 
stimulus on that of authors, as the pen of writers helped to 
keep the machinery of the press in motion. Thus, in 1481 
appeared the Moralyzed Dialogue of Creatures, an anonymous 
work which, if it still exists, is exceedingly rare. In 1495 was 
published at Bologna a work by Mathaeus Bossi, entitled Déspu- 
tationes de instituendo sapientiae animo, and, a few years earlier, 
another book from the pen of the same author on the true 
joys of the soul had appeared in Florence. In 1471 the Lider 
de Remediis utriusque fortunae was printed at Cologne by 
Arnold Hoernen. This anonymous work was at first attributed 
to Petrarch, but it seems that its real author was a Carthusian 
monk named Adrian, although in 1491 a work of the same 
title appeared at Cremona under the name of Petrarch. In 
1468 Sweynheym and Pannartz, in Rome, published the Specu- 
lum Vitae Humanae, by Rodrigo, Bishop of Zamora in Spain, 
and the same work was published a few years later in Ger- 
many. This book evidently made an impression, for a short 
time after the edition published in Germany one appeared in 
Paris, namely, in 1472, followed by another Parisian edition in 
1475, and by one in Lyons in 1477. A French translation 
appeared also in 1477 in Lyons from the pen of the Augus- 
tinian friar, Julian. In 1461 Nicolaus Jenson published his 
Puellarum Decor at Venice. Toward the close of the last cen- 
tury this work had become so rare that a copy of it was sold 
at the price of seven hundred pounds (French), somewhat more 
than $265. In 1482 the Augustinian Friar A‘ gidius -Romanus 
published in Rome his work De Regimine Principum, and nine 
years previously another religious, the Dominican friar, James 
Campharo of Genoa, licentiate of the University of Oxford, 
had published his book De /mmortalitate Animae. In 1485 we 
find a work on architecture from the pen of Leo Baptista 
Alberti published at Florence, while others appeared on agri- 
culture, military art, and various other subjects. The few 
works we have cited belonging to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the art of printing was still in its cradle, will suffice 
to show that the office of the printer was no sinecure. 
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EARLY RECOGNITION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PRESS. 


Of all the inventions of human genius few, if any, have been 
so rapidly developed, few were so eagerly seized upon, as this 
wonderful art to which more than to all else the progress of 
modern civilization is to be attributed. It opened new vistas 
before the eyes of the human race, it brought mankind into 
closer relationship, it made knowledge, which, thus far, had 
belonged only to the favored few, to become the property of 
the many, and it paved the way for the most important dis- 
coveries. A new invention or discovery became known with 
the greatest rapidity from one end of the civilized world to 
the other. Hardly had Columbus landed on the shores of 
the New World than the discovery was hailed with delight by 
all the nations of Christendom. His letter to Sanchez was 
printed in Rome almost as soon as it was written. At an 
earlier period it would have been difficult to obtain a copy, and 
now the printing-press sent out several editions to publish to 
the world an account of travels that have immortalized the 
name of Columbus. There are a few copies of this letter still 
extant, one of which was purchased a few years since by the 
Boston Public Library from a private collection in New York. 


PRESS ACTIVITY BEFORE THE ‘‘ REFORMATION.” 


We must remember that the intellectual activity to which 
we have here drawn attention antedated the Protestant Refor- 
mation by several years. Some have attributed the progress of 
modern civilization to that gigantic uprising which severed a 
portion of Europe from the mother-church, but nothing is fur- 
ther from the truth. If we study attentively the relation be- 
tween effects and causes, we shall conclude that civilization 
would have progressed as well under the impulse given by the 
printing-press, and, no doubt, better without the disturbing ele- 
ment of the Reformation. It is true that the art of printing | 
was a powerful engine in the hands of the reformers; but it was 
not a cause of the Reformation, which was simply the outburst 
of a storm that had been brewing for centuries. The most im- 
portant work of the press, the publication of ancient works, 
had been carried on for years before the Reformation was 
dreamt of, and though the reformers afterward contributed here- 
unto, even in publishing some of the Fathers, as Fell and Pear- 
son did-in England, still the impulse had been given and taken 
while Europe was still Catholic. Before the voice of Luther 
had aroused the rebellious spirit in Europe, and one hundred 
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and forty years previous to the publication of Walton’s Poly- 
glot in England, the great Cardinal Ximenes had himself directed 
the preparation of his Complutensian Polyglot, the last page of 
which was struck off shortly before his death. This work was 
the pride of his life. Manuscripts were gathered from various 
parts of Europe, some at a great cost, and nine eminent scho- 
lars were entrusted with the work. Types in the Oriental char- 
acter were not to be found, although it is supposed that He- 
brew type was used in 1475. For his purpose Ximenes imported 
workmen from Germany, and, in his founderies at Alcala, he 
had types cast for the various languages required. 

It is interesting to note the different fields where the print- 
ing-press performed its labors. Germany had taken the lead, 
but Italy soon came up with and equalled, if not surpassed, it 
in the number of its publications. France then followed, and 
Spain began to unite in the work. England appears to have 
been slow in making an extensive use of the art of printing, 
and the Netherlands, which at a later period possessed the most 
renowned presses, did little or nothing in the fifteenth century. 
As far as the former country is concerned, a reason for this in- 
activity may be found in its unsettled condition, for from 1455, 
shortly after the invention of the art of printing, until the ac- 
cession of Henry VII. in 1485, England was harassed by the 
wars of York and Lancaster and endless feuds concerning the 
succession. However, the art of printing was introduced into 
England by William Caxton, probably between the years 1471 
and 1477. 

Under the house of Burgundy the arts and sciences flour- 
ished in the Netherlands, the art of printing was invented, the 
dukes encouraged authors; and yet it does not seem that any 
important works beheld the light in that country. It is true 
that this growth of art and letters belonged more to Brabant 
and Flanders, for the northern part of the provinces, Holland 
and Zealand, were disturbed by internal feuds between the 
Hooks and Cods and the clamors of the “ Bread and Cheese” 
party, and we may possibly find herein a reason for the state of 
apathy of the press. It was not until 1549 that Plantin established 
his famous publishing house at Antwerp, and many years were to. 
elapse before Amsterdam would become the great printing cen- 
tre of Europe. 

EARLY ITALIAN PRINTERS. 

Toward the close of the fifteenth century Italy was the 

country in which printing flourished more than elsewhere, al- 
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though, as can be seen from their names, most of the printers 
even there were Germans, who, no doubt, had learned the art 
in their own country. Of the cities of Italy at that period 
printing appears to have flourished most at Venice, which was 
then engaged in a constant struggle with the Turks. We find 
Nicolaus Jenson occupied there as early as 1461, and in 1472 
we again meet with him printing the Natural History of Pliny, 
a work that went through several editions in Venice, Rome, and 
elsewhere. It had been published at an earlier date, in 1469, at 
Venice by Johann of Spire. In 1471 Wendelin of Spire and 
Clement Patavinus were engaged in the same city. At Venice 
also labored John of Cologne, together with Johann Manthes 
von Gherretzen, Bernard de Charis of Cremona with Simon de 
Luero, and the famous firm of Aldus Manutius. Rome vied 
with Venice in its publications, as we may conclude from the 
number of persons engaged in this labor. We find there 
Sweynheym and Pannartz as early as 1468, and Pannartz pub- 
lishing alone in 1475. In 1473 Udalric Gallus and Simon 
Nicolaus de Luca were laboring together, but in 1478 we find 
De Luca alone. In the Eternal City labored also Eucharius 
Silber, a/ias Franck; also called, according to the fashion ‘of the 
times, Eucharius Argenteus. There too we find, in 1482, Stephen 
Planck. Padua and Florence come next. In the former city 
worked Laurence Canozius, and there tco labored Peter Maufer 
as early as 1476, but in 1483 we meet with the latter in Venice 
associated with Nicolaus de Contengo. Florence, where arts 
and learning were fostered by the magnificent patronage of 
the Medicis, might boast of the typographical labors of Anto- 
nio Miscomino, Bonacursius, and Nicolaus Laurence the Ger- 
man. Among other Italian cities where works were published 
to some extent, I mention Naples, Bologna, Cremona, Parma, 
Milan, Mantua, and Verona. Remember once more that all 
this was before the year 1500 had dawned, and while the art. 
of printing was still within the first half century of its exis- 
tence. If we turn our eyes beyond the Alps, we find the print- 
ing-press busy at Mayence, Ulm, Ingolstadt, Cologne, Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg, Brixen, Basil, Constanz, Chambéry in Savoy, 
and Louvain in the Netherlands, where John of Westphalia was 
hard at work. In France, Paris and Lyons appear to have been 
the busiest in the typographical industry. In the capital Peter 
Czsaris—no doubt Von Kaiser—and Johann Stol were plying 
their trade in 1472. There too worked Martin Cranz, Jacques 
Maillet, Marchant, and especially Verard. 
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It may also be of interest to note the character of the works 
published at these various establishments; for this depended 
greatly on local circumstances—principally, I think, connected 
with the patrons of such establishments. Schoeffer at Mayence 
seems to have at first made a specialty of canon law; the Con- 
stitutions of Clement V., of Boniface VIII., of Gregory IX., 
and the Decretum Gratiani were among the most important of 
his productions. It appears probable, to judge from the in- 
scriptions of these works, that they were published at the ex- 
pense of Fust and Schoeffer, and later, of Schoeffer alone. 
What moved them to devote their attention to canon law I 
am unable to state, except it be that Schoeffer, being an 
ecclesiastic, was especially versed in this branch of study. Others, 
too, published about the same time works of this category. 
Thus, Adam Rot, also a clergyman, edited in 1471 the Lectura 
Dominici de Sancto Gemino super secunda parte Decretalium, 
Wendelin of Spire published at Venice in 1474 Adbatts Panor- 
mitant Commentarit in Decretales, and Udalric and De Luca 
printed in Rome in 1473 the Summa Aurea super Titults 
Decretalium of Cardinal Henricus de Segusio. Johann Zeiner 
published at Ulm in 1474 his two books De Planctu Ecclestae, 
written with the object of strengthening the papal preroga- 
tives. Its author was the Spanish friar Alvaro Pelayo. In 
147t Rome witnessed the publication of the Rules, etc., of the 
Cancellaria under Sixtus IV. It is thus evident that a large 
proportion of the works of those days was devoted to canon 
law. On the other hand, civil law was not neglected, for 
though the Corpus Juris Civilis does not seem to have been 
published until 1628, when it saw the light in Paris, the /mstetu- 
tiones Justiniani came forth from the press of Schoeffer as early 
as 1468, from that of Udalric in Rome in 1475, and from that 
of Louvain in the same year. Riessinger at Naples published 
several juridical works of Bartholi de Saxo Ferrato, and Cologne 
gave to the world one by Joannes Caldrinus. Other works of 
the same class were printed at Bologna, Parma, and Rome, and 
Riessinger published the constitutions of the kingdom of Sicily 
in 1472. 

THE CHURCH AND LETTERS. 


For most of the works of the ancient philosophers published 
in the fifteenth century we are indebted to Italy, though we 
finda French edition of the Politics of Aristotle published in 
Paris in 1489, and Porphyrius Isagoge appearing in Ingolstadt 
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in 1492. It is not surprising that this class of works should 
have found greater attraction in the country of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, the country where Leo Pilatus had in the preced- 
ing century restored the study of the Greek language; where, 
in the schools of Florence, he had read the poems of Homer. 
It is true the enthusiasm for Greek learning had seemed to 
expire with those who aroused it; but at the end of the four- 
teenth century it was again fanned into a flame, and Manuel 
Chrysoloras accepted a professorship at Florence. Italy had 
become familiar with Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes before 
the art of printing had been invented. The fall of Constanti- 
nople, by sending a number of emigrants to the hospitable 
shores of Italy, added fuel to the flame, and the memorable 
era of the Renaissance was inaugurated. The Platonic philoso- 
phy became popular, for the Greek fathers of the Council of 
Florence were its living oracles, and foremost among them stood 
Cardinal Bessarion, the titular patriarch of Constantinople, who 
fixed his residence in Italy. Theodore Gaza, George of Trebi- 
zond, John Argyropulus, Demetrius Chalcocondyles, and a host 
of others contributed to make known the ancient Greek writ- 
ings, and George Gemistus Pletho, the master of Bessarion, had 
the merit of reviving Plato under the patronage of the cele- 
brated Cosmo de’ Medici. Aristotle had for centuries been 
followed, Plato had been forgotten; but their works once more 
appeared side by side, and the printing-press seized upon both. 
Much of the merit of collecting ancient manuscripts was due to 
Pope Nicolas V., the patron of scholars. He sought them 
among the ruins of Byzantine libraries, he brought them from 
distant monasteries—if not the originals, at least their copies— 
and in a reign of eight years he had formed a library of five 
thousand volumes. Before the Greek language had been intro- 
duced into the University of Oxford, Italy possessed versions 
of the most renowned Greek classics, for which we are princi- 
pally indebted to the munificence of Nicholas V., to whom even 
the sceptic Gibbon is forced to render most honorable testi- 
mony. The press of Aldus Manutius was most indefatigable in 
the publication of Greek works, and he printed above sixty, 
almost all for the first time. Although he had predecessors in 
the same field, he surpassed them by the abundance of his 
labors. The first Greek book printed was the Grammar of 
Constantine Lascaris, published at Milan in 1476. A_ beautiful 
Homer appeared in Florence in 1488. 
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THE MONASTERIES DEVELOP THE NEW INDUSTRY. 


Original works we find published everywhere in the differ- 
ent printing establishments of the time. They were generally 
written in Latin, and not seldom translated into one of the 
living languages. Thus, the Speculum Vitae Humanae of Rodrigo 
de Zamora came out in a French version nine years after it 
had first appeared in Rome. Some were originally printed in 
the vernacular, like the Fiore di Virtu, an anonymous work 
published in the convent of Beretim at Venice in 1477. This 
book, like most of those published in monasteries, is exceed- 
ingly rare, for they generally consisted of a limited edition. 
We see also by this that the monasteries, which were really the 
great publishing houses of the Middle Ages, soon began to 
make use of the new discovery. Our adversaries frequently 
assert that the church is the enemy of progréss. How much 
truth there is in this accusation is shown by the fact that there 
is not a discovery of modern times, which, as soon as it was 
proved not to be fraudulent, was not seized upon and em- 
ployed by that very church. Of course the Church of Christ, 
consisting of a human as well as of a divine element, may in 
accidental things be under the influence of the times—as, for 
instance, in regard to the anticipations of Roger Bacon and the 
theories of Galileo—but whenever she has recognized the value 
of a discovery she has not been slow in adopting it. Thus it 
was with the printing-press. A century later we find the newly 
established Society of Jesus printing its own works in Rome. 
In the year 1559, only three years after the death of St. Igna- 
tius, the Jesuits printed the constitutions of the society in their 
own house in Rome, and various other works appertaining to 
their order were published in the same year and place. In 
1581 and the following years their books bear the mark: /n 
Collegio Soctetatis, while those which appeared in 1559 are 
stamped with the words: /nx Aedibus Societatis. The work 
which caused the greatest sensation was the Ratio atque Junstt- 
tutto Studiorum Societatis /Jesu, published in the college at 
Rome in 1586. It took nine months to print it. The part 
bearing on the choice of theological opinions raised a storm of 
opposition among the other religious orders, principally the 
Dominicans, who denounced it to the Inquisition. The cause 
of this opposition arose principally from the fact that the 
Jesuits did not consider. themselves obliged to accept the 

teaching of the Thomists regarding the action of the First 
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Cause on secondary causes; in other words, the premotio physica, 
which opinion they nevertheless admitted was that of St. 
Thomas. With the exception of a few points like this, they 
nevertheless recommended the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor. 
The result was that Sixtus V. pronounced against the book, 
and, in the following editions, the chapter “ De opinionum delectu” 
was omitted. This first edition has become exceedingly rare; 
so much so, that De Bure, in his Bibhographie Instructive, 
printed in Paris in 1764, tells us that he knew of only seven 
copies, one in the library of the Dominicans of Toulouse, and 
the others respectively in the library of St. Geneviéve in Paris, 
in that of the Quatre Nations in the same city, in the collec- 
tions of M. Gaignat, the Count de Lauraguais, the Duc de 
La Vallitre, and among the books left by the Jesuits in Lyons 
when they were expelled. No doubt there are other copies, 
and it would be very strange if the Jesuits in Rome did not 
possess one. 

It is, perhaps, useless to remark that works printed in the 
fifteenth century have become rare, and for this reason of great 
value. Some may be found on the shelves of antiquarians, 
others in private collections or in select public libraries. A 
large proportion, I believe, is to be found in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, formerly La Bibliothéque du Roi. This 
library is the largest in the world, containing over two million 
printed volumes and about ninety-two thousand manuscripts. 
One of the reasons why printed works of the fifteenth century 
are rare is to be discovered in the fact that the editions were 
small, seldom exceeding three hundred copies. John of Spire 
printed only two hundred copies of his Pliny and Cicero, and 
Sweynheym and Pannartz were reduced to poverty by their 
too large editions. It was quite natural that books should be 
in less demand at a time when learning was restricted to a 
few, but, as in everything else, supply gradually created de- 
mand. 

Catalogues of books were at first scarce. The most ancient 
is that of Aldus Manutius, printed at Venice in 1498. It con- 
sisted of a single leaf with the title Lzbrt graecit impresst. Al- 
dus, as we have seen, was the first to print Greek works on an 
extensive scale. 

The binding of books in those days was in many instances 
less pleasing to the eye, but in all cases far more solid, than in 
our time, so that it is not rare to find works almost as well 
preserved as they were three or four hundred years ago. The 
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covers were often strong boards, covered with leather and 
strengthened by metal hinges, corner plates, and clasps. By de- 
grees a more sumptuous and elegant binding was introduced, 
with designs on the covers worked in colors and gold, but the 
old boards still remained for a long time in vogue. The form 
of the books was generally, on account of the size of the type, 
much larger than at present. The folio and quarto forms were 
those generally employed, and in fact were in common use as 
late as the last century. 

A custom that prevailed widely in those days, and which 
continued for a long time, was the abundant use of abbrevia- 
tions, which were usually arranged according to a system, and, 
in consequence, it was not difficult to read them. In fact 
even at the present day a little practice renders one quite 
familiar with them. Another peculiarity of fifteenth century 
works was the use in several cases of Gothic characters, even 
when the language employed was Latin. 

Since then the press has made wonderful progress, and the 
invention of the process of stereotyping has rendered the issuing 
of following editions much easier than in the days of our fathers, 
when it was necessary either to preserve the forms or reset the 
types.* 


* Works consulted in the preparation of this paperare : De Bure’s Aibliographie Instruc- 
tive, Paris, 1764; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; Notes to Alban Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, St. Cajetan, August 7; Macaulay’s History of England; Prescott's Fer- 
dinand and Isabella; Encyclopedia Britannica ; besides practical experience gained from a de- 
gree of familiarity with ancient printed works and with libraries. 





MEMORIAL CHURCH, PENETANGUISHENE, ONT. 


IN THE LAND OF THE JESUIT MARTYRS. 


BY THOMAS O'HAGAN, M.A., PH.D. 


“HERE is no part of this continent which has 
such an heroic past as Canada. Its early his- 
tory is lit up with the faith and devotion of 
Franciscan, Jesuit, and Sulpician fathers who, 
armed with naught but the breviary and the 

cross, pierced the virgin forests of this land and planted there- 
in the seeds of divine faith. The first explorers were mission- 
aries who, fired with the double purpose of exploration and 
religion, traced the course of our great lakes and rivers, bearing 
to the benighted children upon their shores and banks the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Not a city has been founded but a priest shared in its Laie: 
ful labors; not a road blazed through the wilderness but the 
torch of faith led the way. It was a priest who first traversed 
Lake Ontario, in a frail canoe; first looked upon that miracle 
of nature, Niagara Falls; first skirted the shores of Lakes Erie 
and Huron; first beheld the throbbing bosom of Lake Superior, 
and named the river which unites it with Lake Huron, St. 
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Mary’s. In a word, Canada, from ocean to ocean, received its 
first impulse of Christianity, its first impulse of civilization, 
its first impulse of national life from missionary priests of the 
Catholic Church. 

“Long before,” says Bancroft, “the English missionaries had 
preached to the Indians of Massachusetts and Virginia the 
saintly and heroic sons of St. Francis and St. Ignatius of 
Loyola had borne the message of faith to the very shores of 
Lake Superior, and won to the fold of Christ thousands of the 
poor benighted children of the forest, who had for centuries 
been immersed in the grossest and most depraving practices 
of idolatry.” Well might Lord Elgin, Governor-General of 
Canada, call these twilight days of Canadian life and civilization 
“the heroic days of Canada,” for the Christianizing and civiliz- 
ing torch of truth was borne into the darkest recesses of the forest 
by the hand of hero, saint, and martyr; who never faltered or 
hesitated to purchase ‘the triumph of the cross at the cost of 
their own suffering and lives. 


THE MISSIONS TO THE HURONS. 


In the bead-roll of the early missionaries whose heroic 
achievements for the faith light up with lustre the background 
of Canadian history there are none whose zeal, self-sacrifice, de- 














THE PORTAGE. (From an old engraving.) 


votion, and suffering more entitle them to the admiration and 
loving remembrance of the Canadian people than that band of 
saintly and heroic laborers known in history as the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries to the Hurons. These holy and apostolic men fill 
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with their heroism, suffering, and labors the pages of Parkman, 
Bancroft, Marshall, and Gilmary Shea, and win from men of 
every faith the most ardent admiration, veneration, and love. 

In the northern and western parts of what is now the Coun- 
ty of Simcoe, bordering on the Georgian Bay—where to-day are 
the townships of. Sunnidale, Tiny, Medonte, Tay, Matchedash, 
and North Orillia—the Jesuits established their missions among 
the Hurons, the chief of which were known as the missions of 
St. Joseph, St. Michael, St. Louis, St. Denis, St. Charles, St. 
Ignatius, St. Agnes, and. St. Cecilia. Father Bressani, in his 
Jesuit Relation (p. 36), puts down the total number of mission- 
aries serving the eleven missions among the Hurons as eighteen. 
Here are their names: Paul Ragueneau, Francis Le Mercier, 
Peter Chastellain, John de Brébeuf, Claude Pijart, Antoine 
Daniel, Simon Le Moyne, Charles Garnier, Renat Menard, Fran- 
cis du Peron, Natal Chabanel, Leonard Garreau, Joseph Poncet, 
Ivan M. Chaumont, Francis Bressani, Gabriel Lalemant, Jacques 
Morin, Adrian Daran, and Adrian Grelon. Bancroft is therefore 
in error, as Dean Harris points out in his excellent work on 
the Jesuit missions, when he states that there were forty mission- 
aries with the Hurons, and Marshall still more so when, quoting 
from Walters, in his Christian Missions (vol. i.) he places the 
number at sixty. Father Martin, S.J., in his appendix to Bres- 
sani’s history, gives the names of all the priests who served on 
the Huron missions, from the Franciscan, Joseph Le Caron, who 
opened the first mission to the Hurons in 1615, to Adrian Gre- 
lon, S.J., who was the last of the priests to arrive in Huronia, 
August 6, 1648. 


STRIKINGLY SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE MISSIONS. 


That the Jesuit missions to the Hurons were eminently suc- 
cessful in their purpose—the Christianizing of the Indians—may 
be learned from the following statement of Father Bressani 
in his Jesuit Relation : 

“Whereas at the date of our arrival we found not a single 
soul possessing a knowledge of the true God, at the present day, 
in spite of persecution, want, famine, war, and pestilence, there 
is not a single family which does not count some Christians 
even where all the members have not yet professed the faith.” 

In 1638, twelve years after Father John de Brébeuf and his 
two companions, Father De Noue and Joseph de la Roche 
Dallion, had arrived at the Huron village of Ihonatiria, which was 
situated on a point on the western entrance of what is now 
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called Penetanguishene Bay, the missionaries took the census of 
the Huron country. It was late in the autumn and the Indians 
had returned from their hunting and fishing expeditions. Two 
by two they travelled from one end of the country to the other 
taking note of the number of villages, counting the people, and 
making topographical maps. When they had collected all sta- 
tistics the results showed 32 villages, 700 lodges, 2,000 fires, and 
12,000 persons who cultivated the soil, fished in Lake Huron, 
and hunted in the surrounding woods. 


WARS OF THE IROQUOIS AND HURONS—FATHER DANIEL SLAIN. 


As I have already stated, the Hurons occupied the northern 
and western portion of Simcoe County, Ontario, embraced within 





DEATH OF THE PRIESTS LALEMANT AND DE BREBEUF. 


the peninsula formed by the Matchedash and Nottawasaga Bays, 
the River Severn and Lake Simcoe. The Huron league was 
composed of the four following nations: the Attigonantans, 
Attigonenons, Arendorons, and Tohontaenrats, and known to the 
French as the nations of the Bear, the Wolf, the Hawk, and 
the Heron. They derived the modern title of Huron from the 
French, but their proper name was Owendat or Wyandot. 
Between the Hurons and the Iroquois, those tigers of the for- 
est, there had existed for years a deadly feud. The latter were 
the most warlike and ruthless among the American Indians. 
In the spring of 1648 a large war-party of them crossed the 
St. Lawrence, and, pushing their way by lake, stream, and 
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forest, fell upon the Huron settlement with the most blood- 
thirsty ferocity, and, setting fire to the villages, put to. death 
or led captive nearly the whole population, including many of 
the missionaries. The first mission to be attacked was the vil- 
lage of St. Joseph, near where now stands the beautiful town 
of Barrie at the head of Kempenfeldt Bay. Father Daniel, who 
had arrived in Huronia in 1633, had charge of this mission. 
He was pierced through with arrows and bullets as he stood in 
the door of the chapel encouraging his people with the words, 
““We will die here and shall meet again in heaven.” Father 
Daniel was the first of the priests in Northern Canada to 
receive the martyrs crown, and is known as the “ proto-mar- 
tyr” of the Hurons. 


TORTURE AND MARTYRDOM OF FOUR PRIESTS. 


The other priests to suffer martyrdom at the hands of the 
Iroquois were Father Garnier, Father Chabanel, Father Lale- 
mant, and Father de Brébéuf. Nothing could exceed the fiend- 
ish cruelty and torture to which the brave-hearted Brébeuf and 
the gentle Lalemant were subjected at the hands of these Iro- 
quois demons. They were stripped of their clothing, tied to a 
stake, and, after undergoing every manner of atrocious torture 
and mutilation, slowly burnt to death. 

To Mr. Douglas Brymner, Canadian archivist at Ottawa, is 
due the credit of having discovered and given to the public, in 
1884, an original document bearing upon the martyrdom of 
Fathers Brébeuf and Lalemant. This document is in the form 
of a letter written by Christopher Regnant, coadjutor-brother 
with the Jesuits of Caen, and companion of Fathers Brébeuf 
and Lalemant, and is dated 1678. 

Doctors Gilmary Shea and Francis Parkman, who are usu- 
ally very accurate, are in error; however, when they state that 
the remains of Father Brébeuf were permanently interred at 
the Seminary of St. Mary’s on the Wye. They were brought 
to Quebec—the bones having been previously kiln-dried and 
sacredly wrapped in plush. The skull of the martyred priest is 
preserved in a silver reliquary in the Hétel Dieu at Quebec, 
and may be seen by any one desirous of venerating the sacred, 
relic. 

These heroes of the faith have passed away, and the chil- 
dren of their care, for whom they suffered martyrdom, have 
well nigh all disappeared save a small remnant who settled at 
Lorette, some thirteen miles from Quebec. There may be 
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found dwelling to-day all that remains of that mighty race of 
hunters and fighters once known as the Huron Nation. 

But the memory of the heroes, saints, and martyrs who 
sanctified our forests with their sacred footsteps in the praise 
and service of Him whom they faithfully served unto death shall 
for ever abide in our land, nourishing our souls with the ardor 
of prayer, fortifying our hearts with the chrism of courage, call- 
ing down upon the devout and pure of heart the benediction of 
Heaven. 

FRUITS OF THEIR GLORIOUS MARTYRDOM. 

Where once the saintly Jesuit fathers moved among their 
Indian converts and catechumens, consoling them in their afflic- 
tions, absolving them in their sins, ministering to their every 
spiritual and bodily want, there stand to-day temples in which 
worship a devout and faith- 
ful people, and upon whose 
altars are daily offered up 
fhe same great, unchanging 
and Eternal Sacrifice by 
whose power is wrought 
the glorious deeds of hero, 
confessor, and martyr. 

Not far from where stood 
the mother-house of the 
Jesuit missions to the Hu- 
rons with its chapel and 
hospital, known as_ St. 
Mary’s on the Wye, the 
saintly memory of the 
Jesuit martyrs is _ being 
honored and _ perpetuated 
to-day in a beautiful and 
noble temple which, when 
completed, will be known as 
the Memorial Church of St. 
Joseph and St. Anne, Pene- 
tanguishene. The pastor 
of the mission is Rev. 
Thomas F. Laboureau, who, 
like many others of his noble countrymen, left his home in 
sunny Burgundy nearly forty years ago, in company with the 
first Bishop of Toronto, Monsignor Charbonnel, to share in the 
hardships incidental to early mission-life in Canada. 





FATHER LABOUREAU, P.P. AT PENETANGUISHENE. 
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The parish of the Penetanguishene is one of the oldest and 
most interesting historically among the early Catholic missions 
of Ontario. The town was at its inception made a naval and 
military British post consequent on the transference there of 
the British garrison from Drummond Island in Lake Huron in 
1827, in conformity with certain negotiations which followed 
the treaty of Ghent, fixing the boundary between Canada and 
the United States so that Drummond Island was included in 
the territory of the latter. The Indians of Drummond Island, 
who had lived under the protection of Great Britain, were first 
chiefly settled at Waubashene, Coldwater, Orillia, and Beau- 
soleil Island. A few years later they were placed on the new 
reserve on Manitoulin Island. 

At the time the garrison was transferred from Drummond 
Island to Penetanguishene, there were living on the Penetan- 
guishene Bay two traders, George Gondon and Antoine Cor- 
biere, and a few voyageurs, deserters from the service of the 
Compagnie de Lachine or North-west Company. Of these 
voyageurs the chief were Thomas Leduc and Joseph Messies— 
the latter of whom is still living, at the age of ninety. 

In those days there was no resident missionary priest to 
attend to the spiritual wants of either the people of Drummond 
Island or Penetanguishene. Missionaries paid occasional visits 
to both places, among whom may be mentioned Father Cre- 
vier, of Sandwich, and Fathers Badin and Ballard. In Febru- 
ary, 1832, Bishop McDonell of Kingston, accompanied by 
Father Crevier, paid a pastoral visit to Penetanguishene and 
remained a few days. In the interval between the visit of 
Bishop McDonell and the arrival in the fall of 1833 of Father 
Dempsey, a Father Cullen came to give a few days’ retreat to 
the people. Father Dempsey, who came from Glengarry, that 
good old Catholic county, the venerable nucleus and nursery 
of Catholic faith in Ontario, was therefore the first resident 
missionary priest of the parish of Penetanguishene. Father 
Dempsey, however, had charge of the parish but a few months, 
when he was stricken with illness from which he died, at the 
home of Mr. Bergin, some seven miles north of Barrie. 

It can be seen, therefore, that on Drummond Island and 
at Penetanguishene there had been no resident priest for 
years. How, you will ask, was the faith preserved? Largely 
through the labors of two or three ardent and exemplary 
Catholic laymen, chief among whom was D. Revol, a scholarly 
and cultured Frenchman, who labored with a zeal and devo- 
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tion worthy of a true and fervent Catholic. It was in a great 
measure through his generosity and labors that the first church, a 
small log building, was erected in Penetanguishene, which did duty 
until 1860, when it was replaced by the frame church that lately 
has given way to the Memorial Church, which is as yet unfinished. 

Mr. Revol left Penetanguishene for Montreal, and on his 
way down called upon Bishop Gaulin, coadjutor to Bishop 
McDonell of Kingston, to represent to 
his lordship the needs of the Catholic 
people of Penetanguishene. It was like- 
ly due to his pressing solicitations that 
Bishop McDonell sent Father Dempsey 
to Penetanguishene, in 1833. 

In. September, 1835, Bishop Gaulin 
visited Penetanguishene, and from his 
pastoral visit dates the first entry in 
the written records of the parish. The 
first entry in the book is the baptism 
of Edward Rousseau, son of J. Rous- 
seau and Julie Lamorandieu, and is 
written in the French language. Bishop 
Gaulin announced to the congregation, 
amid great rejoicing, that a young priest 
recently ordained would be sent to them 
in afew weeks. On the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 1835, the young priest announced 
by Bishop Gaulin, who was none other 
than Father Jean Baptiste Proulx, ar- 
rived in Penetanguishene. 

The newly-appointed parish priest 
took a deep interest in the Indians and 
at times extended his spiritual labors 
among them as far as Sault Ste. Marie. 
In 1837, desiring to devote himself ex- 
clusively to the Indians, he obtained a 
priest to reside in Penetanguishene—Fa- 
ther Charest, from the district of Three 
Rivers, Quebec. Father Proulx paid flying visits to Penetan- 
guishene during the following year, as may be seen by the 
records, and after that his name does not appear in the entries 
till 1845. He had succeeded in gathering a large number of the 
Indians who were living around Gloucester Bay and locating 
them in the Great Manitoulin Island, where they obtained a 
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good reserve. After a few years, about 1845, in his desire to 
secure for the Indians the benefit of a less precarious attend- 
ance than could be given by the secular clergy, Father Proulx 
obtained the services of a religious order—the Jesuits—to take 
them in charge. : 

This good and zealous priest was later on given the care of 
a parish at O’Shawa, and then was called to Toronto, where 
his tall and noble form could be seen moving along the streets 
with light and graceful step, and where he was admired by all 
who had occasion to meet him for his courteous manner and 
gentle disposition. The writer of this sketch well remembers 
that when a student at St. Michael’s College, Father Proulx 
used to visit that institution and, mingling among the boys in 
the playground, entertain them with the Indian war-whoop. 
Shortly before his death this venerable priest was created a 
Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., with the 
title of monsignor, an honor well merited by virtue of nearly 
fifty years of zeal, self-sacrifice, and devotion as priest and 
missionary of Northern Canada. Monsignor Proulx, together 
with the late Monsignor Rooney, and the saintly Bishop Jamot, 
will be for ever remembered as of that sturdy band of priests 
with soul of fire and frame of iron, who belong to the heroic 
days of missionary life in Canada. 

Father Charest, who succeeded Father Proulx at Penetan- 
guishene, remained there from 1837 to 1854. His labors were 
arduous. It was the time of immigration when new settlers 
were passing through the front and seeking homes in the back- 
woods. The district under his charge was immense. It ex- 
tended from Penetanguishene to the Narrows, and from Barrie to 
Owen Sound. In following the parish records you can see that 
one day Father Charest is in Penetanguishene, the next in Cold- 
water, the next at the Narrows. Another week he would be at 
Medonte, Flos, and come back to Penetanguishene to go to 
Barrie, Nottawasaga, Collingwood, and Owen Sound. It was 
only in 1854 that the first priest, Father Jamot, afterwards Bishop 
of Peterboro’, was stationed in Barrie. 

During the years of Father Charest’s administration of the 
parish there was a large advent of French Canadians to Pene- 
tanguishene and the township of Tiny, making what is called 
the French Settlement. Many of these early French Canadian 
settlers engaged in lumbering, and when the timber was all 
exhausted not a few of them left for Minnesota, Dakota, and 
the Canadian North-west. 
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Father Charest was followed, in 1854, by Father Claude 
Terner, a priest from France, and Father Libaudy, another 
French priest. Then came Father John Kennedy, whose career 
was cut short by a melancholy accident. He was drowned in 
Penetanguishene Bay in a generous attempt to save one of the 
boys in his charge who had fallen overboard. 

Poor Father Kennedy was succeeded in 1873 by the pres- 
ent incumbent of the parish of Penetanguishene, Father 
Laboureau, who is possessed of that zeal, piety, and generosity 
of heart which mark in so eminent a degree the life-work and 
character of that noble band of pioneer priests who, in the 
morning of their manhood, forsook home and country in the 
Old World to contribute to the spiritual shapings of parish and 
diocese in the vast but spiritually untilled fields of Canada and 
the North-west. 

Father Laboureau is, in a measure, heir and representative 
of the glorious past of historic Penetanguishene—successor to 
the Jesuit heroes and martyrs whose deeds illumine the pages 
of our country’s history and whose blood consecrates the soil 
of the ancient land of Huronia. 


A NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO THE JESUIT MARTYRS. 


, Nor has Father Laboureau been unmindful of the memory 
of that great and heroic band of missionaries who first planted 
the seed of faith upon the shores of the Georgian Bay and 
nurtured it with the blood of martyrs. 

A little more than ten years ago the successor to these 
great and goodly men conceived the idea of erecting on the 
shores of the Georgian Bay, at Penetanguishene, a memorial 
church as a fitting monument to those holy and noble men, 
De Brébeuf, Lalemant, and their companions, the early mission- 
aries to that part of Canada, to recall and perpetuate their 
memory and the history of the mission. 

The proposition met at once with general acceptance, and it 
was determined, since the memory and glory of those men are 
the property of the nation, to make the erection of the 
memorial church a national undertaking and appeal to the 
people of Canada at large for contributions. 

To better facilitate Father Laboureau in his work, he was. 
furnished with letters of recommendation from his Grace the 
Most Reverend Dr. Lynch, Archbishop of Toronto, while the 
mayor and council of Penetanguishene placed in his hands a 
memorial to his honor the lieutenant-governor of Ontario, in 
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which they showed the desire evinced on many sides to have a 
monument erected to the men who have been the first national 
glory of this country, and asked him to kindly endorse the 
undertaking that it might be shown that it had the approval 
and sympathy of the lieutenant-governor of the province 
especially concerned in it. 

The site chosen for this beautiful monumental temple is 
a spot in a commanding position -overlooking the picturesque 
bay, and the whole scene of the Huron mission. 

On the 5th of September, 1886, his Grace the late Arch- 
bishop Lynch of Toronto, assisted by the late Monsignor 
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O’Bryen, blessed and laid the corner-stone of the Memorial 
Church, in the. presence of a large number of the clergy, his 
Honor John Beverley Robinson, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario, and many representative men from Toronto and various 
adjacent towns. Very Rev. Dean Harris, author of The History 
VOL, LXIII.—6 
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of the Early Missions in Western Canada, preached on the oc- 
casion. 

In the summer of 1888 Father Laboureau visited France and 
England in the interest of his projected church, and received 
much kindly aid from such distinguished personages as the 
Marquis of Lorne, former Governor-General of Canada, and the 
Princess Louise, the late Cardinal Manning, Sir Charles Tupper, 
the Archbishop of Rouen, and the bishops of Normandy, the 
country of Father de Brébeuf, Honorable L. P. Morton, then 
United States Ambassador to France, members of the French 
Academy, senators, and many other eminent persons. 

The style of architecture adopted in the building of the 
Memorial Church is late Romanesque, the material being “ rock- 
faced” granite stone split, trimmed with white and red stone. 
The main body of the church is one hundred and twenty-five 
feet in length by fifty feet in breadth, the facade being wider 
—about ninety feet—in order to support’ the towers projecting 
out from the body of the church. The two transepts on the 
sides of the church will be used as chapels, and are intended to 
contain the commemorative monuments. 





St, JOSEPA. . 
BY WILLIAM D. KELLY. 


m@HEN, with reluctant feet, the winter leads 
! Northward once more his ice-mailed followers, 
And on the southern slopes, as he recedes, 
Appear spring’s green-appareled harbingers ; 
When measurably longer wax the days, 
And higher mounts the sun the azure arch, 
Returns the time thy children chant thy praise, 
Dear Saint of March! 





And as thy feast approaches, lo! the streams, 

So long held captive in the ice king’s thrall, 
Shake off their shackles, and, aroused from dreams, 

The flowers arise responsive to their call; 
The truant birds return to bush and tree, 

A brighter green pervades the pine and larch, 
And thine own lilies wake to welcome thee, 

Dear Saint of March! 
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FORSWORN. 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA, 


F ND so this is the famous Blarney Castle! Pshaw! 
‘Tis only a fraud—I mean as a ruin.” 

Such was the disgusted exclamation of Thorpley 
B Vane, an English don from Oxford, to the local 
Proc ~y guide and cicerone, Jemmy Punch, as the two 
stood on the well-known little bridge with the circular opening 
and looked at the gray and grim old keep through the aper- 
ture. 

“ That’s it, sir; you see it all there, sure enough,” returned 
the guide a little apologetically. “’Tis bigger nor you’d imag- 
ine, though, sir; wait till you get nearer to it. Them trees 
that shut it in on all sides, they hide the half of it.” 

“T can see the whole of an ugly square tower; how then 
can the half be hidden?” 

“ There’s the lodge-keeper’s and the guide’s quarters, sir, in 
undher the trees. Two quarters make a half, you know, sir.” 

The gentleman from England fixed his monocle firmly in 
his eye, and turning around looked at the guide steadfastly for 
a few seconds. Jemmy Punch bore the scrutiny with the calm 
insouciance of unsuspecting innocence. 

“Your system of applied mathematics, my friend,” at length 
said Mr. Vane, “appears a little strange to me, but I rather 
admire its ingenuity. Did you ever hear of the differential 
calculus?” 

“Calculus, sir! An’ what might be the manin’ of that?” 

“Calculus means a stone. The ancients used to count by 
stones, you ought to understand.” 

“Used they, sir? Well, I suppose they knew no betther. 
No, I never before h’ard of the differential calculus. The only 
‘calculus’ I know that’s worth talkin’ about is that big one 
beyant there in the castle—the Blarney Shtone, as we’re proud 
to call it. I make a few ha’pence by it now an’ agin.” 

“The Blarney Stone—ah, yes, I’ve often heard about it. 
You say you derive some revenue from it; how does that 
arise ?”’ 

“You see, sir, that ould shtone has a great name for givin’ 
people the gift of the gab. Some are so bould as to want to 
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kiss it, an’ I’m the only man about here that they care to 
thrust thimselves with whin they go to thry it.” 

“ Ah, yes; I’ve heard about it. One has to be lowered from 
the battlements, I believe, in order to accomplish the feat.” 

“It’s the feet that have to be held, sir, while the tongue 
is gettin’ the accomplishment,” answered Jemmy, with that 
fresh pastoral look again in his ruddy, guileless face. 

“Bless me, how dense!” muttered Mr. Vane, sotto voce. 
“Inversion is the rule everywhere in this country, I believe,” 
he added audibly. 

“ That’s it, sir—that’s the scientific name I’ve h’ard, for the 
way you kiss the Blarney Shtone. Would you wish to thry it, 
sir?” 

“T do not think I need any addition to my stock of elo- 
quence, at least for present uses; I prefer to note and observe 
things just now,” replied the visitor. “The pleasure of being 
able to boast of the achievement would hardly compensate for 
the risk, in my opinion.” 

A peal of mocking laughter from below caused the speaker 
to thrust his head through the aperture in search of the imper- 
tinent interruption. The laugh was as gay as the song of a 
linnet, and yet it was exasperating. 

“T believe that girl is laughing at me,” he said, pulling in 
his head very suddenly. “Very ill-bred, but decidedly pretty.” 

“ People may laugh in the fields, I suppose, without any 
offence. There’s more ill-breedin’ shown in passin’ disparagin’ 
remarks on people you don’t know, I’m thinkin’.” 

A decided change had come over the face and manner of 
Jemmy Punch as he made this reply. There was anger in the 
heretofore innocent blue eye, and minatory strength in the 
musical brogue. 

The stranger perceived that he had blundered somehow, and 
he hastened to retrieve the faux pas. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said; “I was not aware it was 
any friend of yours, and I thought it was at myself not you 
she was laughing. Good-day.”’ 

He moved off in the direction of the village of Blarney, and 
the guide, planting his back against the coping of the little 
bridge, folded his arms and looked after him with a doubtful 
expression. Whether to be angry or whether to be hilarious 
depended on a whim of the moment from below. 

“OQ Jemmy! come here; make haste; here’s a grand eel as 
long as your arm, but I’m not able to hould him.” It was the 
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same rich piccolo voice whose tones had so irritated the 
stranger which called. 

Down the bank, three yards at each bound, plunged Jemmy 
Punch, like Theseus at the cry of Andromeda. The sea-mon- 
ster would have fared as badly as the unlucky eel had it been 
there when Moya Connor cried for help on Jemmy Punch. 

What a specimen of young manhood he was! A great 
broad-shouldered, fleet-limbed fellow, such as the old Fenii were 
composed of. Men who could hurl the massive stone through 
the air with the force of a catapult, and tread so lightly as 
not to break a twig. A handsome giant too, for all his rough 
dress; and a merry one, as we have seen. 

The girl who was playing the angler was not much more 
than a child in years, yet she was in very truth as a full-blown 
rose. That delicate texture of early girlhood which seems so 
like the waxen beauty of the mellowing peach was fresh upon 
her cheek, although her small and shapely hand was decidedly 
brown and hard-looking, betokening wholesome outdoor toil. 
On her head was neither hat nor bonnet, but the glossy black 
hair which coiled about her neck was looped up with a morsel 
of red ribbon, in a way that suggested the latent coquettish- 
ness of even work-a-day rusticity. 

“An’ how did you manage .to get away fishin’ to-day, 
Moya?” queried the guide, as he extricated the now defunct 
eel from the hook and proceeded to rearrange the very primi- 
tive tackling upon the stout sally-rod which served the girl for 
her piscatorial pastime. “Sure I thought ye were all to be 
busy at the haymakin’ to-day.” 

“We had to put it off till to-morrow. Dad had to go to 
Cork to get some ropes, for he found he was short when he 
went to look for ’em in the barn. So Owney here asked me 
to come fishin’ along with him. Maybe ’tis lucky I did, for 
that eel might have dragged the poor child into the river.” 

Owney looked at his sister with a reproachful glance. A 
boy of eight years old to be thought liable to be overcome by 
a two-pound eel! It looked like an aspersion on his character. 

“Tell the truth, Moya!” he retorted. “ Didn’t you say to 
meself when you saw me takin’ down the line that you saw 
Terence Foley comin’ over to the house an’ that you’d get 
away, for you couldn’t bear the sight of him?” 

A smile leaped up into the blue eyes of Jemmy Punch, 
which had been fastened keenly upon the youngster’s face as 
he told his artless tale. 
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“More power to you, Owney, my bouchal!” he cried, pat- 
ting the little fellow on the back with his great hand. “ Always 
tell the truth—to me—but, mind, don’t tell this to Terry Foley 
—unless you’re axed.” 

“JT don’t want to tell anything to Terry Foley; he’s an 
ould naygur that gets all the beggars’ curses,” replied the boy 
impetuously; and then he added, very meditatively, “I wonder 
what he do be comin’ over to our house so often for? No- 
body there talks to him much, but dad.” 

“Maybe he’s comin’ to smuggle you off to the fairies, 
Owney, an’ put an ould sheefrah* in your place,” suggested 
Jemmy Punch. “Keep an eye on him, an’ if he ever asks you 
to go anywhere along with him, set Nettle at him.” 

“Sorra a step I'll ever go with him,” answered the urchin. 
“But I’d be afraid to set Nettle at him, for dad likes to have 
him comin’ over, I know.” 

Having exhausted all the game in this part of the stream 
in the capture of the eel, the trio moved off to a bend lower 
down to see what further luck awaited the fishers. 

Meantime the gentleman from Oxford pursued his journey 
toward the village. He was a stoutly-built, well-fed, fresh-com- 
plexioned man of about thirty years. His face bore that look 
of conscious superiority which a long heritage of good living 
and habits of command impart to certain types of what a dis- 
tinguished authority styles an imperial race. His attire was 
that of the summer tourist, remarkable for something like au- 
dacity in pattern and absence of style in cut. In_ his right 
hand he bore a substantial walking-cane with a showy knob of 
silver; in his left he carried a bulgy grip-sack. 

He looked like a brilliant apparition as he rounded the turn 
of the road beyond the bridge where the heavy border of trees 
along the sides of a demesne wall plunges the way into a dense 
shadow. So he thought he must appear to that gloomy-looking 
figure in black, with the military-looking cap and portentous 
baton depending from shining leathern belt, which he saw com- 
ing leisurely toward him as he hastened along in the pleasant 





sunlight. 

He did not calculate on producing any more than an im- 
pression ; he was not prepared for such a result as an imperious 
challenge : 

“Stand, in the Queen’s name! Who are you? What are 
you doing here? What have you got in that sack?” 


* A fairy changeling. 
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Almost letting fall the sack in question along with the re- 
laxed lower jaw, Mr. Vane drew up sharply and stood stock- 
still for a moment, speechless from amazement. 

““Th—there must be some mistake—some confusion of per- 
sons,” he stammered at length. “I’m not the person you take 
me for, Mr. Officer. I’m a tourist—an English gentleman—and 
this I take to be the Queen’s highway.” 

“‘Come, come—none of your nonsense. I believe I know my 
duty. Answer my questions at once, or come along with me 
to the station-house.” 

Something metallic clinked as he spoke, lending the sug- 
gestion of a castanet accompaniment to his harsh syllables. 

“Surely it is not possible that you think of putting hand- 
cuffs on me! This proceeding is entirely unwarranted. I think 
I am entitled to an explanation—” 

“Will you give me your name and open the sack, before I 
make you my prisoner? Say yes or no at once; I’ve no time 
for humbuggin’.” 

“There, there’s the sack and here’s the key—and there’s my 
card. But I must say I thought the public roads in Ireland 
were free to the English people.” 

“I’m acting according to law—and the law is made in Eng- 
land,” returned the policeman sternly, as he ransacked the 
“grip” in search of treasonable documents, dynamite, and war 
materiel, ‘ That'll do, now; you may pass on.” 

“Oh, thank you! But suppose I am stopped again by an- 
other officer, am I to be subjected to a similar examination?” 

“You’re liable to it as long as you go about in this sus- 
picious way. I’d strongly advise you to get to your hotel as 
soon as you can and put on something that’s not so noticeable 
—especially while you’re carrying a hand-bag.” 

“T’ve been the victim of a gross outrage,” said Mr. Thorpley 
Vane indignantly to his friend, Professor Zug, from Dettingen, 
with whom he had come over to spend a holiday at St. Anne’s 
sanitarium—“a very great indignity, my dear professor. I have 
actually been stopped on the Queen’s highway by a policeman, 
and searched.” 

““So too have I, mine vriend,” replied the professor. “The 
police here are no better than they are in Berlin. Police are 
all slaves of monarchs; and all monarchs are despots; so are 
all governments. I would sweep them all away. I would put 
in their place the grand Socialism.” 

Mr. Thorpley Vane was a member of the undergraduates’ 
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philosophical society at Oxford. Often the debates at the so- 
ciety’s meetings dealt with socialism, and even more violent 
revolutionary theses, with all the freedom of omniscient aca- 
demic discussion. He was consequently quite an adept in 
debate. 

Here was new ground for him. The opportunity of study- 
ing an agrarian system on its own ground, and the methods of 
a paternal government under which that system grew, at once 
struck him as an advantage not to be despised. 

“The ethnic and anthropological conditions are most favor- 
able,” he said to Professor Zug. “In the action of great econ- 
omic and political tests upon a crude and primitive society such 
as we find it here, we shall be enabled to watch the contact of 
the Present with the Past—the living with the dead, so to 
speak.” 

“That vill be vary interesting, 
enthusiasm. 

Not far from St. Anne’s, on the road toward Macroom, 
stood the cottage wherein Moya Connor and her parents dwelt. 
Attached to the cottage was a farm—a snug one of a couple 
of hundred acres. In all the barony there was not so trim a 
cottage or a better kept farm than Bat Connor’s. Twice he got 
the prize at the annual shows of the agricultural society for 
neatness and good farming. 

Bat Connor was no less respected than he was envied by his 
neighbors. He was a superior man, not in point of education, 
but in self-respect. He was a rigid total abstainer, and a most 
“exemplary Catholic. 

A fine type of the stalwart Irishman, physically, was Bat 
Connor. He had served a few years in the army, and this had 
set up his physique. But it had also gained him a bullet in 
the cranium, which, being lodged in one of the most inaccessi- 
ble bony processes, never could be extracted. But as long as 
he refrained from nervous excitement he suffered no inconven- 
ience nor ran any risk from the imbedded souvenir of battle. 
Neither did it affect his countenance or his good spirits. His 
large, pleasant features ever wore a smile of content, and he 
was always ready with some racy joke or reminiscence of the 
army whenever the cue was gaiety. 

But it was known that in addition to the bullet he had had 
a sun-stroke while serving in India. Hence there were three 
good reasons why Bat Connor should rigidly adhere to the 
temperance vow he had made away back in the forties, when 


” 


replied the professor, with 
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the great Father Mathew was rousing the country by his apos- 
tolic labors. 

The money with which Bat Connor had been enabled to 
purchase the good will of the farm from its former tenant, Neal 
Downey, on his emigration to the United States, had been 
made at the Australian gold-fields, in the office of the govern- 
mental inspector. The employés there were all military men of 
the retired list, and of good character. 

Bat Connor had been twice married. Moya so much resem- 
bled her dead Irish mother that she was inexpressibly dear to 
him. And indeed his second wife, who was a Eurasian, half 
English, half Rajput, did not seem to be lacking in love for 
her somewhat wilful and roguish step-daughter. Moya’s propen- 
sity for fun sometimes, however, went far enough to cause 
friction. Those who are not of a naturally gay or humorous 
temperament rarely appreciate to the full the value of this at- 
tribute in others. 

She was a woman of moods, difficult to-understand. Usually 
reticent, retiring, and of quiet ways, she at times was seized 
with fits of unaccountable depression, the reaction from which 
usually led to the extreme of a strange and irrepressible gaiety. 
Sometimes these little idiosyncrasies produced a passing cloud 
in the domestic realm for Bat Connor, but his own good spirits 
and cheerful ways soon made wife and daughter forget their 
little points of friction and turn with renewed zest to the rou- 
tine of daily life in the house and about the farm. 

Jemmy Punch was a great favorite with Bat Connor, and 
with Moya—well, it is said in Ireland that girls “take after” 
their fathers in many peculiarities. Bat Connor had a fund of 
anecdotes of the outside world, which the guide had never seen. 
But the guide had a wonderfully receptive memory, and.a power 
of imagination capable of transforming a very bald fact into a 
very curly-headed sprite of romance; and those wonderfui tales 
with which he often imposed upon the ingenuous visitors to the 
castle of MacCarthy More were for the most part spun out of 
his own fancy, on the mere strength of a suggestion found in 
Bat Connor’s experiences. 

With Mrs. Connor Jemmy Punch was not so great a favor- 
ite as with the others of the family and household. There was 
something too subtle in his humor for her intelligence. The 
vagueness of the Oriental mind predominated too much in her 
being to enable her to sympathize with the profound intricacies 
of Celtic wit. She had at first believed too implicitly the mar- 
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vellous tales which he wove from the loom of his fancy, but, find- 
ing herself imposed upon, even though harmlessly, she enter- 
tained a feeling of distrust henceforward, and her manner to- 
ward the guide grew reserved and taciturn. 

This circumstance did not prey much on Jemmy Punch’s 
mind; as long as he was welcomed by the master of the house 
and by Moya he felt his ground secure. Other young men— 
farmers and cattle dealers—dropped in there frequently too, on 
business or on pleasure, and he was shrewd enough to perceive 
that he himself appeared to get a warmer welcome than any 
of them. 

To one member of the household at least Jemmy Punch 
appeared to be a being somewhat akin to a demigod. The boy 
Owen, Moya’s step-brother, seemed to live an enchanted life 
listening to Jemmy’s wonderful stories. He was a creature of 
romance, and tales of the marvellous were his favorite men- 
tal food. Jemmy was his confidant in everything—his oracle as 
well as his mind’s depository. 

All the woods and fields and groves in and around Blarney 
Jemmy had peopled with an invisible host of spirits or imma- 
terial beings, all of which were familiar to Owney. He knew 
the fairies of “the fort” who came out to dance inside the 
magic ring there, by moonlight, and he knew the banshee who 
wailed nightly on the topmost window in the tower of the 
castle, near the cresset—the banshee of the MacCarthy Mores. 
He knew the phooka who flew over the lakes and the glens at 
night, and he knew the leprechauns who plied the shoemaking 
trade under the harebells and the burdocks. He wondered at 
Moya laughing at these things when he told her about them— 
although she still kept asking him what else did Jemmy Punch 
tell him. 

Although the guide was a born story-teller, overflowing with 
words when words were needed, his flow of speech was always 
kept well in control. He did not think it necessary to talk 
about everything he knew. Sundry things were happening 
there, of which he was well aware, and over which he was dis- 
creetly silent. 

Of the nature of these things the abnormal activity of the 
police, as briefly indicated in the stoppage of Mr. Vane, may 
give some idea. Secret drilling was going on all over the 
country; revolutionary agents were going around; arms were 
being smuggled in from abroad. Under the quiet, smiling face 
of the country smouldered the fires of a political volcano. 
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It would not suit Jemmy Punch’s réle to be a very promi- 
nent actor in this drama, but he knew all about it, and all 
those in the locality who were engaged in it. He was im- 
plicitly trusted by them all. 

When Mr. Thorpley Vane proposed to visit Ireland, only a 
vague and very inadequate idea of what was below the surface 
prevailed in England. It was the policy of the Irish authori- 
ties to keep the outside world in ignorance of what they knew 
through their spies, ‘so as to make a successful coup when the 
proper time came. 

At Oxford Mr. Vane was a radical doctrinaire. His views 
on social economy were very advanced. He was, in fact, a re- 
volutionist—in an academic sense. As for the religious question, 
he did not regard it as worthy of consideration. Religion was 
made up of superstition and cunning—the mass who were duped 
and the few who cozened them. 

To enlighten the Irish people on those important matters 
he believed it to be his duty, after the experience he had had 
of the methods of government in the isle. A public lecture 
was the means he decided on for doing so. A _ building which 
had been used as a school-house was hired for the purpose, and 
the neighborhood was placarded with the important notification. 

This step was a godsend to the “men of action.” Sundry 
influential men whom they wished to gain over to their side 
were expected to attend this lecture. Here was an opportunity 
of gaining their sympathies not likely to occur again. 

When the night for the lecture arrived the little building 
was packed, and the solitary policeman on duty was hustled out 
of the room. The lecturer had not proceeded very far with his 
socialistic views when a howl of rage arose from the audi- 
ence, a rush was made for the platform, and he and Professor 
Zug, who acted as chairman, were swept away and compelled 
to retreat by the side door. Mr. Vane’s wrath got the better of 
his discretion, and he was heard to mutter threats of vengeance 
on the authors of this outrage as he was ejected. 

The chaos subsided soon after the little storm and a good 
many of the more timid of the audience had left. Bu. while they 
were dropping out an orator of the advanced party had taken 
the platform and said some things that caused many. to keep 
their seats. He was a fluent speaker and an earnest one. In 
burning words he pointed out the hopelessness of any redress 
of the country’s wrongs from any appeal to the conscience of 
England, and the duty of wresting justice from her fears. His 
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enthusiasm was irresistible. Men sprang to their feet and 
cheered him to the echo again and again. 

But when the audience at length rose to depart they beheld 
outside a double row of policemen. Every man was stopped 
and scrutinized, and a score were detained and marched off as 
prisoners in handcuffs. 

Terror was not the immediate effect of this coup de main; 
exasperation all the more intense from being pent up pervaded 
the whole country-side. Curses, not loud but deep, were invoked 
on the head of the authors of the surprise, chief among whom, 
it was generally believed, was Mr. Thorpley Vane. 

So threatening were the looks and so fierce the mutterings 
which his appearance in public elicited that he thought it best 
to shorten his visit to the sanitarium. Both he and Professor 
Zug left the place hurriedly and unnoticed. 

Of the men captured by the police half a dozen were de- 
tained for months under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. 
One of them died in prison; the remainder, after being sub- 
jected to rigorous hardships, were liberated for want of evidence 
to bring them to trial. 

But Thorpley Vane could not tear himself away altogether 
from the place. The vision of Moya Connor haunted him. 
Even though she had laughed at him, the one glimpse he had 
had of her witching face had fixed it in his mind indelibly. It 
drew him as a magnet back to the place the next summer. 

This time he went quietly to the sanitarium. He wore no 
remarkable garments, and he had allowed his beard to grow, so 
that few would recognize him. 

His purpose was to see Moya Connor, if it were possible. 
He did see her, and in a totally unexpected way, as will appear. 

Soon after his arrival the news spread through the village 
and all around that Moya Connor was missing from her home ! 
Consternation paralyzed the little community. Never before 
had such a thing been known. And Moya was so idolized by 
all! A wild fear as to her fate drove many of the people al- 
most frantic. 

Nearly beside himself with torturing grief, Jemmy Punch 
stood at evening on the ramparts of Blarney Castle. His tear- 
dimmed, sunken eyes: roamed restlessly over the broad expanse 
of country lighted up by the setting sun. They swept every 
winding thread of white road in the vain hope of discovering 
some suggestion of the form of Moya in the tiny specks mov- 
ing over them which his keen eyes discerned as human figures 
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A party of tourists had been going over the ruin, but Jemmy 
Punch’s services were not, as usual, in requisition. He had in 
fact refused. Father Clayton, the parish priest, who came with 
the party, had asked him to take them in hand, but Jemmy 
only replied with a mournful head-shake. Father Clayton un- 
derstood only too well the cause of his inertia, and he sympa- 
thized with him keenly. He approached him, as the others 
were descending the winding stair, and spoke to him cheering- 
ly, but saying nothing of the subject which lay nearest both 
their hearts, only endeavoring to interest him in talk about a 
project for a new flax factory to be set up in the village. 

Only a very languid interest—that of mere politeness—did 
the guide exhibit. Still Father Clayton persevered in the effort 
to raise his spirits and his curiosity. 

“By the by, Jemmy,” he said, “did you notice the man 
from Oxford among the recent arrivals at the sanitarium—the 
gentleman who made such an impression here with his lec- 
ture?” 

“The black-hearted scoundrel! No, I didn’t notice him, 
your riverence. And so he’s here again?” 

“Yes, but he has grown a beard, so that you would hardly 
recognize him.” 

“ His beard won’t be much use to him if some of the men 
he got put into jail lay their eyes on him. Florence Lynch’s 
blood is on his head—and he’ll answer for it.” 

There was something in the tone in which the guide spoke 
that alarmed Father Clayton. It was so unusual with him to 
be wrathful. 

“ James,” he said, approaching him and taking his arm with 
affectionate solicitude, “ you know how I love and esteem you 
as a man and a good Catholic. I never heard such sentiments 
from you before. You have shocked me. You are not your- 
self. You are in a mood most favorable to the tempter. I 
will pray for you—but that is not enough. Before I go from 
here you must promise me solemnly—pledge yourself before 
God—that you will do nothing to endanger this man’s life. 
As your priest I insist on it. Now, say you will not.” 

The guide was obdurate. His mood was indeed one to 
arouse alarm. A full tide of passion was surging through his 
gigantic frame—swollen by the flood of pent-up grief at the 
disappearance of the girl of his heart. 

Father Clayton found him dogged and unamenable to argu- 
ment for a long time, but at last his powerful pleadings bore 
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fruit. Before he left the guide he had got him to give the 
pledge he required—on the crucifix—that he would neither 
directly nor indirectly be the cause of any violent proceeding 
against Thorpley Vane. 

A gay party came over from the sanitarium next day to go 
over the ruin. Their jests and merriment as they climbed the 
spiral stone stairs and peeped into vaulted chambers and ghost- 
ly prison-pens seemed to make the old place frown severely. 
Jemmy Punch was at his old station, on the top of the tower, 
near the cresset turret, gloomily watching the merry party as 
they bustled about from place to place prying into nooks and 
crannies and exchanging irreverent comments. 

Mr. Vane was of the party—the most prominent figure in it. 
He did not affect to recognize the guide, nor the guide him. 

The question of kissing the Blarney Stone came up, and as 
usual evoked general mirth. Several of the ladies said banter- 
ingly that ndne of the gentlemen would kiss the stone, through 
fear of the operation. 

The guide looked on grimly, his arms folded across his 
broad chest, and his lips pressed hard one against the other. 
He felt a touch at his elbow. Little Owney was standing beside 
him with a look of horror on his face. “OQ Jemmy!” he said, 
in a voice quivering with suppressed sobs, “how I wish you’d 
come down to the house. I’m afraid father and mother are 
goin’ mad.” 

“ Goin’ mad! What d’ye mane, Owney? Sure, I don’t 
wonder at their goin’ mad from grief. There’s no one that 
wouldn’t go mad for Moya Connor.” 

“Oh, ’tisn’t that at all, Jemmy—though maybe ‘twas that 
that set ‘em on. ‘Tis drink.” 

“Drink! Are you in your sinses, Owney? Drink! Sure, 
both your father an’ mother are teetotallers, an’ never touch 
drink.” 

“ They aren’t now, Jemmy,” sobbed the boy. “ Dad broke 
the pledge when Moya went away, an’ now he’s like a wild 
man. An’ mother is drinkin’ too; an’ they’re fightin’—drinkin’ 
an’ fightin’ day an’ night—all about Moya. Oh, Jemmy, I’m so 
much afraid. To hear ’em cursin’—’tis awful. Only I think 
I’d be wrong to lave ’em alone, I’d run away too, as Moya 
did.” 

“Moya! how do you know Moya went away? Tell me, 
Owney, for the love of heaven!” cried the man fiercely, as he 
clutched the little fellow by the arm. 
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“She—she went away with that man there,” sobbed the 
little fellow, pointing to the Englishman, “ because father and 
mother had a fight about her. Oh, Jemmy, they’re drinkin’ 
whiskey night an’ day now, an’ I’m afeard—oh, I’m afeard 
they’ll kill aich other an’ burn the house about us all.” 

Went away with that man there? Moya Connor go away 
with this coxcomb Englishman! Jemmy couldn’t believe it. 
He hoarsely conjured Owney to tell him the truth—whether or 
not he was laboring under some terrible mistake. But, no; the 
boy stuck to his story. What a sea of passions surged 
through the man’s breast! What a mirror of that tempestuous 
agony grew the darkening face! 

“ Guide, will you please assist me? I wish to be enabled to 
kiss the Blarney Stone.” 

It was the voice of Thorpley Vane which startled Jemmy 
Punch from his horrible ecstasy. The guide glared at him in a 
dazed sort of way, and then made answer mechanically : 

“Of coorse, sir; take off your. coat, if you plaze.” 

The others gathered around, jesting and full of glee—for 
they did not dream they could get Vane to undertake the bit 
of bravado. 

They advanced to the battlements and in a few moments 
the dispositions were made for the ordeal. The giant form of 
the guide bent over the wall, the other clinging to his arms 
with every sinew strained to its extremity of tension. 

“Let go,” shouted the guide when the proper hold had 
been gained upon the Englishman’s feet. ‘One, two, three— 
now!” 

A voice called up from the depths beneath. Jemmy Punch 
looked in the direction whence the sound came. 

On an eminence near the castle stood Father Clayton, his 
form well outlined against the sky. In his hand he held aloft 
the crucifix upon which he had sworn the guide to do no 
violence toward Vane. 

“Remember!” he called up from that depth, where he 
trembled with the awful fear of a crime about to be enacted 
in his very presence. The words sounded faintly but quite 
distinctly : 

“Remember, Christ is looking on. If you deny him now, 
he will deny you hereafter. Beware!” 

There was no name spoken, and any one who heard the 
words save him for whose ear they were intended might not 
understand their meaning. But Jemmy Punch understood. 
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His face was very pale as he drew the Englishman back 
through the aperture in the battlements. 

“You may thank an angel,” he said, with hard-set face, as 
he planted him on his feet again inside, “that I did not drop 
you to the rock below. But I'll hould you here till I’ve handed 
you over to the law. Owney, run down to the barrack and tell 
Sergeant Conlan to send up two of his men, for I’ve a prisoner 
here that knows something about Moya Connor.” 

Shrieks and uproar from the picnic party greeted this start- 
ling speech and action, but Jemmy Punch held his prisoner 
fast until the police came. Then Owney repeated his story, and 
Mr. Thorpley Vane was borne off to the lock-up to answer the 
accusation. 

Meanwhile Jemmy Punch went over to the house of the 
Connors, incredulous still of what Owney had told him. It was 
only too true. Stretched on the bed in an inside room lay Bat 
Connor, helplessly drunk. All around the place were the sick- 
ening evidences of deep carousal. A hamper full of liquor- 
bottles stood in a corner. Several half-empty bottles stood on 
a table; others, broken, lay about the floor. 

On the sofa in the once neat, but now slovenly, little sitting- 
room was seated Mrs. Connor. Her eyes were rolling wildly, a 
stupid look was in her face; she gibbered incoherently and 
laughed horribly when she saw Jemmy Punch, and then at- 
tempted to fling her arms around his neck in maudlin sorrow as 
she muttered the name of Moya. In rising to do so she lost 
her balance and fell in a bundle on the floor. 

Shocked and grieved beyond all power of utterance, the 
guide made such dispositions of the two unhappy inebriates as 
he could, locked the door lest any of the neighbors should find 
them in that shameful state, and went off in search of a doc- 
tor. He would not call in the medical man who resided in the 
village, so as to avoid scandal, but went off to Cork by the 
train for a stranger. 

As they approached the village of Blarney a dull crimson 
glow became visible. A knot of people gathered on the steps 
of the railway station were found speaking in awe-stricken tones. 

“What’s the matter, boys?” queried Jemmy Punch anx- 
iously. 

“Bat Connor’s house is burned down, an’ he an’ his wife 
were suffocated before they could be got out, God have 
mercy on their souls!” answered the foremost, crossing him- 
self solemnly. 
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How the conflagration was kindled never transpired, but the 
origin of the catastrophe was traced clearly enough. Jealousy 
was its mainspring. A travelling pedlar having brought a pack 
to the door one day, Bat Connor determined to buy his wife 
and daughter each a handsome shawl from him. That which 
he chose for and gave Moya was, in his wife’s eyes, richer than 
hers. Then the long pent-up demon burst his bonds, and the 
woman poured forth a passionate flood of invective on both 
husband and step-daughter. Moya’s pride was so stung by her 
bitter words that she resolved to leave the house for good. 
She had an aunt residing in Bristol, and to her she determined 
to go. Not knowing how to get there, and seeing Thorpley 
Vane, whom she knew to be English, she screwed up her cour- 
age to ask him how she would proceed. He volunteered to ac- 
company her to the office of the Bristol packet in Cork, and 
promised to keep her secret. But when the tragedy had aroused 
the attention of the country, he deemed himself justified in 
telling what he knew. 

In his grief. and anger, knowing not what had become of 
his child, Bat Connor turned to drink, and drank so much 
at home that the evil example spread. His wife could not re- 
sist the temptation when it was presented to her lips. It was 
the only way she knew to drown the voice of conscience. The 
most that could be hoped for by those who listened to the sad 
story, and knew the blameless lives of the Connors down to that 
point, was that the destruction which followed on their broken 
vows was the result of accident. But in their home in the New 
World neither Jemmy nor Moya nor Owney ever revert to the 
story. 
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THE NEw NAVE OF ST. SAVIOUR’s, SOUTHWARK. 


JOHN HARVARD'S PARISH CHURCH. 


BY JESSE ALBERT LOCKE, 


 ANDERING about London in a leisurely way 

the American visitor is sure to come, now and 

again, upon some interesting spot unknown to 

him before, a lucky find upon which to con- 

gratulate himself. No small part of the pleasure 

of such a discovery is the prospect of being able to exhibit to 

other admiring eyes the beauties of one’s treasure-trove. A 

satisfaction of this sort awaits one who undertakes to tell to 

American readers something of the story of St. Saviour’s, 

Southwark, a bit of antiquity in the very heart of London, 

apparently unknown to the average tourist but quaint and rare 
in its charm. 

In these days of much travelling and of hastening to dis- 
tant ends of the earth to escape the beaten tracks and the 
places hackneyed by frequent description, many a spot of no 
ordinary interest—worthy perhaps of being made a place of 
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pilgrimage—may be passed by though it lie within a stone’s 
throw of the highway. Such a place is this fine old medieval 
church (or cathedral, as it is soon to be) of St. Saviour’s. If 
you scan its visitors’ book for the three summer months, when 
tourists most abound, you will almost be able to count upon 
your fingers the names of the Americans recorded there. Of 
the 13,000 or 14,000 annual visitors to Stratford-on-Avon by 
far the larger proportion, it is said, are Americans, and the 
same might be true of St. Saviour’s if our fellow-countrymen 
only knew how well worthy of a visit it is. If the time in 
London is limited and some sights must be omitted, why, 
Madame Tussaud’s can be pretty nearly duplicated in New 
York, but there is nothing on this side of the water to take 
the place of the architectural attractions or the literary and 
historical associations which single out this church especially, 
even in a land full of ancient temples. 

London does not abound in really ancient churches. So 
many were destroyed in the great fire that comparatively few 
remain. But the finest medieval building in the whole metropo- 
lis (next after Westminster Abbey) is St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
It lies on the south or Surrey side of 
the Thames—in the Borough, as that 
suburb is called. But being just by the 
end of London Bridge and within sight 
of St. Paul’s, it scareely seems to be out- sf 
side that most ancient part of London ye 
still known as the city. 


A ROMANTIC FOUNDATION. 


Fora thousand years and more legend 
and history and literature have known 
it. It was formerly called St. Mary 
Overy, and an old prior describes its 
origin thus: “ East from the Bishop of 
Winchester’s House standeth a fair 
church called St. Mary-over-the-Rie 
(Overy), that is, over the water (rie 
meaning river). This church, or some 
other in place thereof, was (of old time a Bir or an OLD Norman 
long before the Conquest) a House of OPE AT hfe Me SEDs 
Sisters founded by a maiden named Mary, unto the which House 
of Sisters she left the oversight and profits of a cross-ferry over 
the Thames, there kept before that any bridge was builded.” 
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This Mistress Mary (according to an old account still pre- 
- served in the British Museum) had a somewhat romantic 
history. Her miserly old father owned this ferry. One day 
he thought to secure a little economy by feigning death. 
Surely the whole household would fast for him at least one 
day. But hearing, to his surprise, sounds of feasting and mer- 
riment below, he rushed down the stairway in his winding 
sheet. A guest, taking him for a veritable ghost, rushed upon 
him with an oar and hurled upon his head a fatal blow. Mary 
had a lover of whom her 
father had not approved. 
This lover, hearing of the 
old miser’s death, start- 
ed at once for London, 
but, falling from _ his 
horse in his haste, was 
killed. 

In 862 A. D. St. Swithin 
turned this House of Sis- 
ters into a college of 
priests, and hence this 
church has been styled a 
“ Collegiate Church ” ever 
since. St. Swithin was 
Bishop of Winchester, 
and the church has had 
many benefactors among 
the successive bishops of 
Winchester, whose house 
was hard by. The pre- 
, sent building was begun 

THE NORTH TRANSEPT. by Bishop Giffard, who, 
with the aid of two Norman knights, built the nave in 1106. 
The church is cruciform, and, like most ancient churches in Eng- 
land, tells some of its own history in the different styles of 
architecture of its various parts. The nave was originally Nor- 
man, but was altered into Early English when Bishop de la 
Roche built the Early English Choir and Lady Chapel in 1207. 
The transepts (one of them erected at the cost of Cardinal 
Beaufort) are in the Decorated style, while the upper part of 
the great square tower belongs to that latest development of 
Gothic, the Perpendicular. This tower holds a beautiful peal 
of bells cast in 1424. 
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VANDALISM OF THE REFORMATION. 


St. Saviour’s has, of course, shared the vicissitudes of the 
religious revolutions in England. In 1540 it was seized by 
Henry VIII., the Augustinian monks to whom it had belonged 
were dispersed, their monastery was destroyed, and the church 
became the property of the crown. The king leased it to the 
parishioners at a rental of £50 a year, and the name was changed 
from St. Marie Overie to St. Saviour. In 1614 it was _ pur- 
chased of the crown for £800. It is destined in the near 
future to be raised to the dignity of being the cathedral for a 
new diocese of the Established Church south of the Thames. 
The beautiful old nave fell into decay, and in 1838 its ruins 
were pulled down and a shabby substitute in the incongruous 
Renaissance style took its place. This new nave was an excel- 
lent example of how not to do it in church-building, and for- 


EARLY ENGLISH ARCADING (A. D. 1207). 


tunately it has in its turn been demolished, and is now re- 
placed by another designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield, in perfect 
harmony with the beautiful Early English of the Lady Chapel 
and the Choir. 

One enters St. Saviour’s usually at one of the arms of the 
cross which its ground-plan makes—z. ¢, at the door of the 
south transept. The roar and rumble of London life die away 
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with the closing of the door. One has stepped into the quiet 
stillness of earlier centuries; almost into a sense of physical 
companionship with many of those whose names have long 
been found on 
the yellowing 
page of print- 
ed history, but 
to whom these 
very stones 
were once as 
familiar friends. 
As the eye trav- 
els from point 
to point drink- 
ing in the sim- 
ple dignity, 
the upreach- 
ing  graceful- 
ness, the rich 
beauty of col- 
umn and arch, 
of _clerestory 
and __traceried 
window, and 
the restful per- 
spective of long- 
drawn aisle, a 
link with home 
suggests itself. 
This was the 
parish church 
of the ancestors 
of our own 
Ralph Waldo 
: Emerson. And 
es when they 
ln: Mii) crossed the 


— 
ocean to a new 
A GLIMPSE OF THE ALTAR SCREEN. home in a new 
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world they must have carried with them affectionate memories 
of this place—remote hereditary springs, perhaps, of that deep 
beauty-sense in the soul of the great New England essayist. 
An inscription on a tablet to the memory of William Emerson, 
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aged 92, tells us that “He lived and died an honest man.” 
His grandson, Thomas Emerson, gave a large sum of money in 
1620, the income of which still benefits the parish poor. 


THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


Near the door in the south transept is a remarkable monu- 
ment, the tomb of the first English poet, John Gower. It is a 
fine example of Perpendicular Gothic. A full-length recumbent 
figure of the poet, with meekly folded hands, rests under a 
canopy of exquisite carv- 
ed work, pinnacles and 
tracery. His head is 
cushioned on three large 
volumes—his chief poeti- 
cal works—viz., the Vor 
Clamantis (written in 
Latin), the Speculum Me- 
ditantis—in French, but 
now lost—and the Con- 

Sessio Amantis (Confession 

of a Lover), in English. 

The latter is well known. 

His efforts to improve 

the manners and morals 

of his times by means of 

these works won for him 

the title of “Moral 

Gower,” given to him 

by his pupil Chaucer. 

Gower was not one of 

those poets who live, un- 

recognized and unknown, 

picturesquely starving to 

death in a garret. He ak 

was a man of property 
who contributed gener- 
ously to the repair of St. Saviour’s, and also built at his own 
expense one of the chapels in the nave, that of St. John the 
Baptist. He made a matrimonial alliance when he was over 
seventy, and he spent his last years quietly in a house which 
was almost under the shadow of the church to which he was 
so much attached. 

An American finds much to remind him of the immutability 


THE ANGLE OF THE SOUTH TRANSEPT AND THE CHOIR. 
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of things in England. Sometimes it seems to be a simple 
inertia which allows abuses or absurdly incongruous customs 
and institutions to remain lest, apparently, the removal of any 
part might cause the whole venerable structure of state and 
society to come tumbling about the ears. When the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, ¢. g., brought French Protestant 
refugees into England, a 
number of Huguenot 
weavers settled in Can- 
terbury. An endowment 
was provided at that time 
for a chaplain who was 
to read the Church of 


England service in 
! Y French, and _ to-day— 
1 at though there is not a 
I. MK French-speaking Protest- 


ant in Canterbury—a 
chaplain still holds this 
: post and reads the French 
service regularly in a 
chapel in the crypt. 


: JOHN HARVARD’S BIRTH- 
d PLACE. 





5 But an example of 
) wiser conservatism, for 
i which we of later genera- 
ciel tions cannot be too thank- 
ty ful, is that scrupulous 
care in the preservation 
of old records which has 
secured such complete- 
ness to the parish regis- 
ters. On the pages of 
the parish register of St. 
Saviour’s is an entry for 
November 29, 1607, which may still be seen by the curious visi- 
tor. It records the baptism of John Harvard, the founder of 
Harvard University. He was born in one of a row of houses 
which formerly stood just opposite the Lady Chapel on the 
path to London Bridge. 

The establishment of the Protestant religion in England was 








TomB OF GOWER, THE FIRST ENGLISH POET. 
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not accomplished without deeds of violence, which are now uni- 
versally deplored. In the excessive zeal to remove every sem- 
blance of the Catholic faith, the altars were thrown down, sta- 
tues and other carved work 
mutilated or utterly destroyed, 
and scarcely an atom was left 
in all England of that beauti- 
ful painted glass which had 
furnished even humble village 
churches with treasures of art. 
Further ravages were made 
by subsequent neglect, and 
the bad taste of later hands 
which undertook repairs. But 
now an intelligent and artistic 
restoration is going on over 
the whole country and the 
ancient churches are being 
given back their medieval 
glory. This work has_ been 
begun at St. Saviour’s, and a 
proposition has been made 
and received with great favor 
that the Alumni of Harvard 
fill with stained glass the fine 
great traceried windows of the 
south transept—now destitute 
of color—in memory of their 
generous founder. This pro- 
ject will probably be carried 
out in the near future. 
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A BROTHER OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The architectural beauty 
of the Early English Choir, 
with its vaulted roof, has hard- 
ly begun to engage the atten- 
tion before one’s steps are 
arrested by the name of 
SHAKESPEARE carved upon a 
stone in the floor. Under that stone lie the remains of Ed- 
mond Shakespeare, tbrother of the greatest of dramatists. Ed- 
mond was an actor, and was buried here in 1607. The poet 
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himself lived for years in this parish, and here he wrote many 
of his plays. His theatre, the Globe, was near the church on a 
site now occupied by a large brewery. Not long after Edmond 
was buried in St. Saviour’s William Shakespeare returned to his 
native village of Stratford, where he spent the few remaining 
years of his life. 

John Fletcher (1625) and Philip Massinger (1639), the drama- 
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TOMB OF ALDERMAN HUMBLE, 


tists, are both buried here. So also is Lawrence Fletcher, who 
was a joint lessee of the Globe Theatre with William Shake- 
speare. At the end of the Choir is a magnificent stone altar 
screen erected by Bishop Fox in 1620. All the statues were 
removed from its canopied niches and destroyed at the time of 
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the Reformation, but they are to be replaced in the course of 
the present restoration of the church. 

One of the fruits of our national enterprise and inventive 
genius is the great patent medicine business—a business which 
has assumed enormous proportions in these days. We are ac- 
customed to look upon its devices and advertising schemes as 
quite modern inventions. Many of them are so clever as to 
seem almost strokes of genius. But let the modern advertiser 
of his pill or nostrum be 
not too much puffed up. 
Let him visit St. Sav- 
iour’s and find there the 
grave of his prototype, 
Lockyer—quite a worthy 
patron saint for the trade. 
Indeed he surpassed most 
of his modern brethren ; 
for, besides anticipating 
their novel methods of 
advertising, he combined 
with the sale of his wares 
the open-air preaching of 
religion. Thus he offered 
good to both soul and 
body; the one free, the 
other for a modest com- 
pensation. Lockyer has 
a monument in the north 
transept. He is repre- 
sented by a recumbent figure in white marble, with a flowing 
wig and a most sentimental expression of countenance. The 
inscription on the tomb runs thus: 
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A CORNER OF THE LADY CHAPEL 


Here Lockyer lies interr’d; enough, his name 
Speaks one hath few competitors in fame. 

A Name soe Great, soe Generall ’tmay scorne 
Inscriptions which doe vulgar tombs adorne. 
A diminution ’tis to write in verse, 

His eulogies w'h most men’s mouth’s rehearse. 
His virtues & his PILL are soe well known 
That envy can’t confine them under stone. 
But they’l survive his dust and not expire 
Till all things else at th’ universall fire. 
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This verse is lost, his PILLS Embalm him safe 
To future times without an Epitaph. 
Deceased April 26th, A. D. 1672. Aged 72. 


There are more reasons than its quaint spelling why this 
verse should not be lost. Lockyer, as an old history of Surrey 
tells us, used to ride about with his Merry Andrew, each on a 
piebald horse, selling the renowned Pill. He certainly was an 
artist who knew how to get “local color” into his works, for 
in his advertisement he says that his pills are “extracted from 
the rays of the sun,” and that the remedy was “an antidote 
against the mischief of fogs.’”’ Could there be better bait for 
the gullible Londoner? He also tells the public that his prepa- 
ration “increases Beauty and makes old Age comely.” He adds 
the following advice: ‘‘ They that be well and deserve to be so, 
let them take the pills once a week.” 

But the epitaph-hunter will find many other nuggets of pure 
gold besides the touching tribute to Lockyer and his Pill. Let 
him look for the mural brass inscribed as follows: 


SVSANNA BARFORD, 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 20TH OF AVGVST, 1652, 
AGED 10 YEARS 13 WEEKES. 

THE NON-SVCH OF THE WORLD FOR PIETY AND VIRTVE 
IN SOE TENDER YEARS. 

AND DEATH AND ENVYE BOTH MVST SAY 'TWAS FITT 
HER MEMORY SHOVLD THUS IN BRASSE BEE WRITT. 


HERE LYES INTERR’D WITHIN THIS BED OF DVST 

A VIRGIN PVRE, NOT STAIN’D WITH CARNALL LVST: 

SVCH GRACE THE KING OF KINGS BESTOW’D VPON HER 

THAT NOW SHE LIVES WITH HIM A MAID OF HONOVR. 

HER STAGE WAS SHORT, HER THREAD WAS QVICKLY SPVN, 
DRAWNE OVT, AND CVT, GOTT HEAV’N, HER WORK WAS DONE. 
THIS WORLD TO HER WAS BVT A TRAGED PLAY, 

SHE CAME AND SAW’T, DISLIK’T, AND PASS’D AWAY. 




































Excellent to preserve for use in a moving funeral peroration 
are the lines which (translated from the Latin) run thus: 
“These be the incinerated remains of Richard Benefield, Asso- 
ciate of Gray’s Inn. To them, after they were thoroughly 
purified by the frankincense of his piety, the nard of his pro- 
bity, the amber of his faithfulness, and the oil of his charity, 
his relatives, friends, the poor, every one in fact, have added 
the sweet-scented myrrh of their commendation and the fresh 
balsam of their tears.” 

A little tablet on the wall bears the name of Abraham New- 
land. He was in the service of the Bank of England for near- 
ly a half century and finally rose to be chief cashier. He 
wrote this epitaph to be placed upon his tomb, but his land- 
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lady, to whom the lonely old bachelor left his large fortune, 
was considerate enough to disregard his wishes in that respect: 


“ Beneath this stone old Abraham lies: 
Nobody laughs and nobody cries: 
Where he is gone and how he fares, 
No one knows and no one cares.” 


There are many other curious and interesting epitaphs for 
which there is no space left here. 
Among the many notable tombs is that of Alderman Humble. 





BISHOP ANDREWES. 


It is a large canopied structure in the Renaissance style. Three 
kneeling statuettes under the canopy represent the worthy alder- 
man and his two wives, while around the base in relief are his 
children kneeling in a row and duly graduated in size from the 
oldest down to the youngest. On one side are these lines: 


“Like to the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower in May, 
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Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had; 
Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out and cut—and so is done! 


The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, the man he dies.” 


Not far from this tomb is an interesting effigy of a crusader, 
clad in chain-armor with a helmet on his head and a lion at his 
feet. It is an interesting example of thirteenth-century carving 
in oak. 

Many broken bits of pottery, coins, urns, and other remains 
of the Roman occupation of Great Britain have been dug up 
near St. Saviour’s, and the floor of one part of the south aisle 
is laid with tiles found in the adjoining churchyard—tiles which, 
doubtless, were once the pavement of some Roman villa. 

The Lady Chapel, which has been left until the last, almost 
deserves a volume in itself. Many writers on architecture have 
grown enthusiastic over its symmetry, its rare beauty and its 
perfection of detail, which make it one of the best and purest 
specimens of Early English to be found anywhere. 

It has its historical associations too. Here the well-known 
Bishop Andrewes is buried. On the other side of the chapel a 
window, “ presented by grateful Protestants” as the inscription 
tells us, commemorates the fact that, when a turn-about in the 
play came in Queen Mary’s reign, Archdeacon Philpot was here 
condemned to the stake. He is represented in the window 
with a stern expression of countenance and with these words issu- 
ing from his lips to his judges: “ Your sacrament of the Mass is 
no sacrament at all, neither is Christ in any wise in it.” Doubt- 
less the sturdy archdeacon took his fate philosophically, for he 
declared in the course of his trial that a woman called “ Joan of 
Kent,” whom he had sent to the stake as a heretic a few years 
before, “ was indeed well worthy to be burned.” 

It would be impossible to exhaust the attractions of this 
ancient church in an article of such a length as the present. 
Enough has, perhaps, been said to convince the reader that on 
his next visit to London a pilgrimage to St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, will be time well spent. 
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FOR THE PARTY, FOR THE STATE, OR FOR 
THE NATION. 


CONFESS that I apprehend much less for demo- 
cratic society from the boldness than from the 
mediocrity of desires.’””’ So wrote De Tocqueville 
sixty years ago. Although it was the remark of 
» % an aristocrat, noting what to him was a painful 
void everywhere apparent in a vast Republic, there was much 
shrewdness in it. It is certainly a drawback to daring minds 
that there is so little opportunity for even a tentative Czsarism 
here. The chevaux-de-frise of provisions with which the Con- 
stitution bristles, the ever-vigilant spirit of democracy, the 
abhorrence of servility and obsequiousness, the repugnance to 
patronage—every traditional instinct and sentiment of the 
American race, in brief, forbids the notion of a return to 
monarchical and aristocratic rule. The parting of the ways 
begun at Lexington was a parting once and for ever. No sane 
man who is able to judge of events and opinions and human 
tendencies can ever dream of the possibility of a monarchical 
resuscitation on the soil of the United States. 

Before any one attempts the consideration of what De 
Tocqueville’s dictum means, he must have clearly made up his 
mind as to what really constitutes greatness in the state and in 
the individual. This is the most elementary essential to a solu- 
tion of the great problem which this reflection raises. What is 
the réle of the United States of America? Is it the réle of the 
Destroyer, or that of the Achiever? The country has answered 
that question for itself long ago. America is the land of peace 
no less than that of liberty. The child of war, she is yet the 
eldest daughter of peace. Her conquests are in the field of 
civilization and human progress. If she has drawn the sword, 
it was that her path might be freed from obstacles to the 
working out of a calm and ennobling destiny.. She aspires to 
lead the human race, but not in the paths of Sesostris and 
Tamerlane. 

To minds constituted like De Tocqueville’s this plane of 
ambition is not the most attractive. To the France of his day 
war had brought so many dazzling triumphs, with the substan- 
tial advantages that Frenchmen never overlook, that a military 
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career and the surroundings of a court seemed to all daring 
minds the only material objects worth pursuing. Everything 
peaceful and commercial was commonplace and humdrum. Yet 
the peculiar constitution of public life in this country offers 
facilities for the gratification of illegitimate ambition, if the 
individual be found daring enough to indulge it. A man may 
not hope to become a sovereign or found a dynasty, but he 
may avail himself of political conditions and the weakness and 
corruptibility of human nature to enjoy all the advantages of a 
sovereign and absolute dictatorship. This has been done again 
and again, not merely in the district or the town, but through- 
out a large territory. Ambitious and unscrupulous men have 
from time to time arisen who, by debauching the public ser- 
vice, have temporarily made themselves the virtual lawgivers 
and dictators in both urban and rural affairs. But in the end 
the retribution came, memorable and stern enough. Public 
opinion is often sluggish and thick-skinned, but those who 
deem it dead, or even cataleptic in affairs of long-continued 
fraud and unconstitutionality, are usually convinced of their 
error in good time. 

Admirable as our Constitution is in its main features and 
provisions, it affords far too many loopholes for both the 
ambitious political trickster and the grasping private speculator. 
In the relations of the urban populations to the rural, in those 
of the electorate to the representatives, and in the facilities for 
unlawful commercial combination in the form of trusts and 
syndicates, lie the greatest danger to the public welfare. 

To the people of any country, it matters but very little, 
practically, whether those who contrive to neutralize their will 
and plunder them of their resources be called sovereign or 
commonwealth. But from a sentimental point of view, there is 
a vast difference between ithe tyranny and enslavement of a 
despot who enriches his country by his conquests, and that of 
a sordid political trickster who seeks nothing but his own ag- 
grandizement and that of his partisans. The nation may be 
proud of the one, with all his faults; for the other there can 
be no feeling but contempt. 

In the proposed scheme for the enlargement of New York 
City a constitutional experiment of the most crucial kind seems 
likely to be essayed. We seem destined to behold one party 
in the State, under the management of one individual, boldly 
attempting to arrange the whole machinery of the State so 
that that particular party and that particular individual may be 
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masters of the situation in all things even when they have out- 
lived their fortuitous popularity. Two principles of the most vital 
importance to the American commonwealth are struck at in the 
measure called The Greater New York Bill. One of these is the 
principle of local self-government, and the other the principle of 
party government according to the rule of the majority for the 
time being. These things are of the essence of the Constitution. 

The boldness of this design is the only thing that compels 
one’s admiration. New York State and City are justly regarded as 
the most important members of the great American Republic. 
In commercial status, in material progress, in intellectual force, 
they are typical of modern civilization. They are the very 
flower of the free American nation; and yet it is upon this 
city, this state, and this people that the experiment of setting 
up a bogus king called a boss, and fastening an irremovable 
party yoke upon the neck of the public, is about to be tried. 
Simplicity and grandeur do not unite better in an old Doric 
temple than in this ingenuous but audacious design. 

For many years the City of New York has had an unenvia- 
ble notoriety before the world. Again and again has it been 
held up to the scorn and execration of mankind as the focus 
of all forms of corruption, civic rottenness, and licensed infamy. 
It richly deserved all the opprobrium which it got in this 
moral pillory—not in itself, but in its sins. Like many a poor 
penitent of mediaval times, it bore its white sheet and lighte 1 
candle in public as the punishment of a participated sin in which 
some one who got off scot-free and unsuspected was the chief 
offender. Practically speaking, the city had no more control 
over its own life than it had over the irresponsible tide. Its 
fortunes were always the shuttlecock of political parties, and 
the fact that the game was played away up at Albany removed 
the players from the influence of that wonderful deterrent of 
evil-doing, public opinion. Had Imperial Rome, in the heyday 
of her greatness, suffered herself to be ruled by the periwinkle 
port of Ostia, the absurdity could hardly have been greater. 
It was the absence of municipal energy and vitality which 
this anomalous position of things naturally caused that 
enabled the mannikin Caesars vulgarly known as the bosses to 
strut and fret their hour upon the stage. These strange fungi 
in the garden of liberty could flourish in no other atmosphere. 
Our politig¢al system has been drawn upon such lines that in 
its very generosity evils that the most odious tyranny would 
never dream of getting the public to tolerate are rendered not 
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only possible but almost ineradicable. To remove the roots 
and tentacles of the boss system from New York has now 
become a task equal to the whole of the labors of Hercules. 

Two designs were at work in the drafting: of the Greater 
New York Bill. First it was thought to secure permanent 
power for one party, for an indefinite period, over all the 
administration of the immense territory embraced in the ambit 
of the bill. The ground had been diligently prepared for this 
bold undertaking, by means of various minor legislative enact- 
ments dealing with sundry public offices, judicial and depart- 
mental. The placing of the governmental power in the hands of 
a commission, not elective but rogatory, and vesting the choice 
of this commission in the hands of the governor of the State, 
was the bold idea. Were it proposed to place the city of 
Warsaw, in a state of insurrection, under a similar pretence of 
local rule, the proposition would be denounced as Muscovite 
despotism. But to have it coolly contemplated and propounded 
in the metropolitan State where the statue of Liberty stands 
sentinel at the gate is the marvel which a long familiarity with 
political effrontery, testing the power of public endurance, has 
deprived of the power to awaken our astonishment. 

The military system of Frederick the Great is the model 
followed in the carrying out of the remainder of the design. A 
fighting machine which should act with clock-work precision, 
subordinating the man to the duty in every emergency, might 
have its counterpart in the world of politics, by the adoption 
of careful methods. Intellect, sitting serene and isolated in its 
tent, could direct all the operations, as did Von Méltke the 
movements in a great campaign. A Greater New York opened 
up to the eyes of a ravening army of office-seekers a loyal 
body of representatives with whom state interests and party 
interests were identical, a governor whose impartiality, although 
a strict party man, was respectably maintained—what more 
could any monarch desire? Undisputed sway, absolute obedi- 
ence, the intoxication of supremacy—every element which gives 
a glamour to a crown and a sceptre, in a word, was in the pros- 
pect. Happily there is some public spirit left in the good men 
of either political party, and at the eleventh hour it woke up 
to the danger and made a successful struggle for the principle 
of local control in the drafting of the Bill. It was conceded 
by the conspirators that the nine representative men of the 
commission to administer Greater New York while its final dis- 
position was being hammered out in the Legislature, should be 
at least men representing the localities affected, not outsiders. 
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This concession is not sufficient. Already the dangerous prin- 
ciple of self-election or nomination had been carried far enough. 
The gentlemen from New York City and Brooklyn who had 
been most prominent in the arduous work of consolidation have 
a position under the scheme by courtesy. It is the people of 
the localities whose fortunes are at stake who have the right to 
say who shall represent their interests and who shall be ac- 
countable to them for the mode in which they discharge their 
function. This country is democratic America, and not auto- 
cratic Russia. 

“The Americans,” remarked De Tocqueville, “have not the 
slightest notion of peculiar privileges granted to cities, fami- 
lies, or persons.”’ Having asserted the principle that the supreme 
power ought to and does emanate from the people, they leave the 
cities, families, and individuals to take care of their own rights 
as best they may. There could, therefore, be no more unfavor- 
able soil for the development of the salutary principle of home 
rule for cities, and few better for the cultivation of individual 
ambitions at the expense of the community. The only change 
which has taken place in the conditions here, since the shrewd 
Frenchman wrote the observation, is that the sphere of ambi- 
tion in cities has been immensely enlarged. So far from 
having privileges, they are usually at the mercy of the outside 
State, and made regularly to pay toll and tribute for the right 
of being allowed to exist. What more striking example of 
their vassalage and helplessness could be given than that of 
the Raines Licensing Bill? Were the State of New York peo- 
pled by a Turkish population, with a Moslem government, and 
the city inhabited by dogs of Giaour infidels, the relations 
intern and extern could not be more antagonistic, so far as 
practical results are concerned. The city is regarded as the 
natural prey of the State at large. 

Whilst the prosperity of a country largely depends upon her 
agriculture, as well as the resources of the soil in general, the 
important part played by the great cities in the national devel- 
opment is too often underrated. In our case this is especially 
true. Our cities have mostly grown up hap-hazard, and the 
want of a system of trained citizenship in their administra- 
tion is the penalty of their precocious growth. Of late years 
it has dawned upon us that we stand in need of civic training 
if we would have our cities properly administered. The perni- 
cious system of district boss and ward politician has been so 
long fastened upon the bigger cities, especially New York, that 
many had begun to despair of ever being able to shake it off. 
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We of course had investigations and recriminations and rear- 
rangement of the pieces on the board, but after each had made 
its nine days’ wonder, things settled down into the well-worn 
venerable ruts as before. There was no public spirit with any 
staying power in it. The heterogeneousness of New York’s 
population is, no doubt, the cause of this woful lack. It is 
not a residential city except for a shifting population; its mer- 
cantile and official nabobs. live out of town; its busiest. streets 
are deserted after niglit-fall. What its working population have 
been taught in its public schools is not very ennobling as a 
training for good citizenship. That getting of money is the 
great duty of life is the lesson which everything around them 
teaches. The politicians do not preach it—they practise it; the 
commercial classes are engaged in an everlasting effort to real- 
ize it. Political spoils and commercial gains—these are the 
main constituents. of the atmosphere amid which the voters of 
New York have been raised. It has not entered into the minds 
of the mass of city voters that purity in city politics is an 
essential part of patriotism. Party ties were usually paramount 
over every other consideration. Yet there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in this fact. No higher morality exists in the mass of 
voters in, say, England, or the countries of Northern Europe, 
whose people are not swayed by the fiery impulsiveness of the 
Celtic blood. And it must be acknowledged that the men and 
the leaders who deem civic spoils fair game, and civic morality 
a hypocritical pretence, have always stood up for the Union as 
an inviolable principle and would shed the last drop of their 
blood for the Stars and Stripes. This may sound paradoxical, 
but it has been proved to be true. 

If we are ever to have a high standard in the public service 
in cities, we shall have to surmount a difficulty which, under 
existing conditions, appears almost insuperable. The public 
services need to be lifted out of politics, from top to bottom. 
It is only by maintaining this rule that older countries have se- 
cured efficiency, and that absence of demoralization in periods 
of political upheaval which is indispensable for the public wel- 
fare. The civil work of the public administration should be 
carried on in an atmosphere of judicial calm, for this is es- 
sential to the working of the machinery of our every-day life. 
On the enforcement of those laws which are necessary for the 
social well-being of great. cities especially, no political fluctua- 
tions should be suffered to have the slightest effect. Without 
such regulations we should have chaos; and such regulations 
are useless to prevent it unless they are made active agencies 
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in our daily life. We have seen how, by an honest attempt to 
give effect to the Sunday Liquor Laws, the city of New York 
has retrieved its reputation as a law-abiding capital. Although 
a Republican in politics, the new chief Commissioner of Police 
was a neutral as regards his enforcement of the law and his 
management of the police force. There is no reason why his 
example should not be imitated in every other department of 
the city’s administration—save that of inveterate custom. Mr. 
Roosevelt has given us the most valuable object-lesson we ever 
had in the feasibility of separating the partisan from the citi- 
zen. He has proved that the law can be made supreme despite 
the most. powerful combinations of privileged law-breakers, and 
that it is possible to secure the decency and sobriety of the 
ideal American Sunday in even the largest community. 

But society is not in a healthy state when individuals have 
to be pointed to as examples in the conscientious discharge of 
high public duty. Sound morality requires that principles, not 
individuals, be looked to for a pure civic life. It is only the 
stern compulsion of a real condition which justifies the citation of 
such examples. In other countries, where the public service is 
carried on upon less democratic and more business-like methods, 
the responsible head of a great department is not subjected to 
the fierce glare of publicity in all his administrative acts, nor is 
he supposed, nor would he be permitted, to come before the 
public and explain or defend his policy and his work. The 
wheels of public life run noiselessly in well-worn grooves, and 
if anything go wrong with the machinery the engineer is called 
upon to explain the wherefore to the »sresponsible minister. But 
here everything is done coram pudlico, and the popular vote— 
not infrequently the voice of passion—decides ethical questions 
of the highest moment to the interests of great municipalities. 

It having been demonstrated, then, that salutary laws can be 
enforced in the largest of American cities, the question to be 
considered is, can anything be devised whereby enough men 
of honesty, ability, and courage to carry out the laws may be 
always assured? It is for this reason the legislation pending in 
the New York Legislature demands the most earnest attention 
and vigilance on the part of all who desire the best in public 
life, whether in state or city. As originally proposed, there was 
but too much ground for apprehension of danger in the two 
measures which affect the city. When powers were sought by 
which the Police Board was to be controlled, as in the old evil 
days, from outside, and the beneficial results of a single-minded 
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rule swept away by one stroke of the pen, it was time to awake 
to the gravity of the peril. This was undoubtedly what was 
aimed at in the proposed commission of nine gubernatorial nomi- 
nees. It remains to be seen whether the danger has been over- 
come by the restriction of the governor’s power to nominate to 
residents of the localities affected. It is only by the action of a 
healthy public opinion in the interval between now and the 
period fixed for reporting the charter for Greater New York to 
the Legislature that we can escape the danger. The maxim 
that we should all act on, in laying the foundations of muni- 
cipal government for the new great city, ought to be, briefly— 
the best laws, made by the best men, and the best obedience 
to them when made. 

Nor should any party in power ever think that because they 
have for the time being the opportunity in their hands to 
abuse the trust confided to them they may safely exercise it 
by providing for the perpetuation of their own rule by tricky 
means. The power to commit evil does not secure against 
the liability of punishment for evil. In no country is this 
moral brought home more impressively than here, where the 
unjust judge and the corrupt official are often swiftly hurried 
off to the Tarpeian Rock of public disgrace by the over- 
whelming shout of the ballot-boxes. It is no less necessary 
for a party to be animated by a high motive than for an 
individual of the party to form a high ideal of his public 
duty. The day is far distant, we fear, when such a state of 
mind will prevail in political life. But is this any reason why 
we should abandon the effort to bring it near? Every better 
instinct of our moral nature cries out emphatically No! We 
can only hope for ultimate success by learning nobly to bear 
failure, even though it be again and again repeated. 

We must not forget, when discharging the apparently simple 
duties of good citizenship honestly, that we effect more than a 
single good. In striking at abuses in the city we also aim a 
blow at the still deadlier system of machine rule or “ boss” 
rule. That system, if allowed to triumph here, means the vir- 
tual subversion of free republican institutions, and the setting 
up of uncrowned and conscienceless despots. Our elastic State 
constitutions and free-and-easy methods constantly invite ambi- 
tious pretenders of this kind, even though some be kept on ex- 
hibition at Sing Sing as a warning and example. In working 
for a good citizenship we work for a noble statehood and for 
the glory of the nation. 
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SUPERSENSITIVE CONSTITUTIONALISM. 


BY REV. THOMAS McMILLAN. 


2: IGOTRY’S army has sent its Uhlans up almost to 
our very gates. They are heard from at Troy 
the new, where as in old Troy it might have 
been whispered in alarm Proximus ardet Ucalegon. 
; But the danger is happily past; a little douche 
of cold water, in the shape of common sense, has disposed of 
the trouble, at least for the present. 

There is not sufficient public school accommodation in 
West Troy. It is not openly alleged that the Jesuit order is 
responsible for the deficiency, but people have their own views 
on the matter. The Board of Education has been called upon 
to deal with the question of school accommodation and school 
teachers. In the new building close by the Church of St. Bridget 
there were spacious, well-lighted rooms, and after due negotiations 
these rooms were secured for the service of the State. A 
number of ladies were employed as teachers, and among these 
happened to be six who are sisters belonging to the convent. 
Though the school was opened according to the rules of the 
Board of Education, and has been conducted, ever since, strictly 
in accordance with these rules, the watch-dogs of the Constitu- 
tion have been giving tongue. In the fact that the rooms were 
leased from the trustees of a Roman Catholic Church they 
detected a dangerous playing with fire; in the stipulation by 
the trustees that they provide heat for the rooms they dis- 
cerned a clumsy device for the introduction of Roman Catholic 
dogma under the guise of steam; and a crowning treason to 
the laws of the State was palpable in the fact that the six 
sisters employed with the other teachers presumed to wear the 
habit of their religious order. 

Action, it was imperatively felt, was necessary, if the public 
weal was to be preserved from an insidious foe, and a quartette 
of patriotic men threw themselves into the breach, determined 
to prevent the introduction of Roman Catholic steam into the 
public-school system at all hazards. They drew up an appeal 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, setting forth at 
great length their reasons for concluding that a dangerous con- 
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spiracy was being developed in West Troy, and praying that 
action be taken to nip it in the bud. 

An answer to this challenge has been drawn up by Mr. James 
F. Tracey, the counsel for the Board of Education. It is a cate- 
gorical denial of the inferences on which the indictment rests, 
and a full vindication of the steps taken by the board as a 
constitutional proceeding. The statement is strengthened by an 
appendix containing letters of approbation from the following 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention at which the amend- 
ment under which the appellants claim to act was passed: Louis 
Marshall, Edward Lauterbach, John T. McDonough, Milo M. 
Acker, John A. Barhite, Frederick Fraser, A. B. Steele, Judges 
Barnard and Morgan J. O’Brien. The judicial and legal status 
of most of these gentlemen lends the opinion they endorse a 
strength and value which bigotry will not find it easy to shake. 

The main bases upon which the objectors founded their 
appeal are thus recited: “That an ancient tablet designating 
the building in which these leased rooms are situated as a 
‘parochial school’ had not been removed from over the door- 
way ; that the lease gives to the board exclusive control of the 
school-rooms during school hours only; that the six teachers in 
the school who are ‘sisters’ are commonly dressed as such, and 
wear the garb of their order, and that prior to the creation of 
this board and (as charged in one of the affidavits filed by the 
appellants) during the first month of its existence, though with- 
out its sanction, children who were Catholics were in the habit 
of coming to the school without any order from the commis- 
sioners, but voluntarily, either on their own motion or at the 
instance of their church authorities, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing religious instruction before school hours.” 

Various other matters are set forth at great length in the 
appeal, but they are of a very loose and rambling nature. For 
instance, it is alleged, imter alia, “that certain newspapers and 
individuals, who are not named, have recently spoken of the 
school as ‘a parochial school’; that in the year 1885, ten years 
before this board came into existence, a Roman Catholic pas- 
tor of a church at West Troy published a pamphlet which 
indicated (to the understanding of the appellants) that it was 
his expectation, in the event of the taking of this property for 
use as a public school, that he would retain some influence or 
control over its management; that the village assessors did not 
assess this property, thereby indicating either that they con- 
sidered it as church property or that they had regard to its 
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actual use as a public school, for the fact is consistent with 
either supposition. No fact was adduced to show that this 
pastor or any other person unconnected with the lawful man- 
agement exerted any influence in the school.” 

Mr. Tracey begins his reply for the Education Board by 
noting that it is a bi-partisan body, equally divided as to 
religion and politics, and‘that the resolutions under which the 
school was authorized were passed unanimously. Then he goes 
on to take up and answer the objections categorically. To 
point first he maintains that “the lease and the contracts must 
be sustained unless so illegal as to be void.” This answer he 
justifies by a specific quotation of the statute and a legal argu- 
ment showing how its provisions have been rigidly observed in 
the transaction. To point second he urges that “This school 
as organized, established, and maintained is lawful, because so 
recognized by the Legislature.’ The legal grounds for this 
answer then follow. To point third he answers that “the law 
on the subject of religion in the public schools is now em- 
bodied in the Constitution of this State.” It was at the late 
Constitutional Convention that this law was laid down, and the 
clause which most clearly delimits it is embodied in this clause : 

“Neither the State nor any subdivision thereof shall use its 
property or credit or any public money, or authorize or permit 
either to be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, 
other than for examination or inspection, of any school or in- 
stitution of learning wholly or in part under the control or dtrec- 
tion of any religious denomination, or in which any denomina- 
tional tenet or doctrine ts taught.” 

“This,” says Mr. Tracey, “is now the defined and declared 
policy of our law as to the restrictions upon education on ac- 
count of religion. It is not a partial or tentative enactment, 
but is the complete enunciation of the popular will. Every- 
thing within the lines of this prohibition must be rigorously ex- 
cluded ; nothing outside of these lines can be excluded on the 
ground of public policy. When the people have thus solemnly 
spoken, it is not competent for any authority to say ‘ Their 
utterance is too feeble—or too strong. We may improve upon 
it.’ 


“This view of the completeness and effectiveness of the 
constitutional declaration of public policy upon a subject here- 
tofore untouched upon, is in harmony with every principle of 
constitutional construction.. Any other doctrine would defeat 
the popular. will. Even if there had: been prior statutes or 
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decisions on this subject, they would be swept away by the en- 
actment of this article.” 

Point fourth, regarding the alleged informality of the lease, 
the teachers’ contracts, and the pretence that the school is un- 
der the control of any religious denomination, is treated at much 
length by Mr. Tracey. Interest most concentrates itself upon 
the question as to religious garb. He says: 

“ By reference to the proceedings of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, it will appear that the question of the religious garb 
in the schools was expressly considered by the convention at 
large as well as in committee, and that an amendment designed 
to expressly forbid it was rejected. 

“ A garb cannot by any reasonable construction of language 
be considered as the teaching of a doctrine or tenet. On the con- 
trary, it is the best possible preventive against such teaching, 
for it proclaims at once the opinions of the wearer, thus put- 
ting on guard all those who differ from them. It is in the un- 
suspected teaching of the unproclaimed partisan or zealot that 
danger lurks. It is idle to say that the dress must carry its in- 
fluence. No teacher can be cut off from the influence of his 
personality, his character, his reputation. All these proclaim 
and commend his personal views, religious, social, or political, 
as unmistakably as any costume worn by him could, and far 
more effectively, but they are not forbidden, nor can they be. 
The law says only that he shall not use them for the purpose 
of teaching a doctrine or tenet. The mere religious garb pro- 
claims no doctrine. It is not connected with any church func-— 
tion, but is worn every day in all places. 

“In many schools throughout this State there are clerical 
teachers whose garb avows their calling, and who are among 
the most efficient of our instructors, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. Will the Superintendent of Public Instruction, by pro- 
hibiting any distinctively denominational garb in the schools, 
compel the discharge of all these teachers now in the service of 
the State? Is the clerical garb, distinctive of Christian minis- 
ters, obnoxious to attack by every non-Christian inhabitant, be 
he Hebrew, or free-thinker, or a follower of Buddha? 

“In the other great co-ordinate branch of the Educational 
Department of this State, the highest official, the Chancellor of 
the University, is a well-known clergyman, habitually wearing 
a clerical garb. One of the Regents is a Roman Catholic priest, 
habited in the collar and cloth characteristic of the clergy of 
that denomination. A third, one of the most learned, efficient, 
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and progressive members of the board, and its Vice-Chancellor, 
is a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who is not 
only uniformly addressed by his ecclesiastical title as bishop, 
but whose clerical costume peculiar to his office and his denomi- 
nation alone, and none other, proclaims to all men, to every 
teacher with whom he is brought in contact, to every scholar 
in each school that he may enter, his religious rank, principles, 
and profession.” 

To point fifth, which deals with the question of religious 
garb by another method of attack, he argues that a rule debar- 
ring teachers from wearing a religious garb would be uncon- 
stitutional; and to point sixth and last he declares, and sustains 
by argument, that “the interpretation of the Constitution by 
the Legislature of the State is in accord with the doctrine of 
this brief, and should be adhered to.” 

Mr. Tracey’s brief says in conclusion: “ The lease and teach- 
ers’ contracts complained of in this matter were within the 
power granted by the Legislature to the Board of Education 
of the West Troy School District. They have been recognized 
or authorized by the Legislature. They are not in violation of 
the public policy of this State, as now declared in its Constitu- 
tion. To set them aside would deprive the other parties to 
the contracts of their rights, would wrest from the teachers 
their means of livelihood, and would, therefore, in itself be a 
violation of the guarantees of the Constitution. Such a decision 
in this matter must reach all similar cases and all other sects, 
and prove to be unconstitutional and void.” 

The decision of the case is still pending. As it involves the 
interpretation of the new Constitution, the final verdict can be 
given only by competent legal authority. The State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction will need the aid of his most 
learned advisers before giving his answer to points in dispute. 
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A SMALL volume called Zan-Ho,* by S. T. Crook, 
is amongst the latest Catholic publications. There 
are men (and we believe women, too) who under- 
take for wagers to travel around the world without 

WS any capital, just to show that the feat may be. ac- 
complished. This book seems to be written to prove that the 
same thing may be done without any brains. It is so silly that 
to read even one chapter of it is a sort of literary martyrdom. 






Perhaps the most singular figure in the ’48 movement in 
Ireland was James Fintan Lalor. Of him it may be truthfully 
said that he stamped his individual impress deeply upon two 
political movements in that country, and it may not be going 
too far to say that that impress will yet be felt all over the 
civilized world in the troubled domain of social economy. For 
any one who takes the trouble to read the published works of 
this extraordinary inteliect must see at once that it was he who 
gave the idea of the absolute right of the whole people of a 
country to the soil, as since developed by Mr. Henry George 
in his famous Progress and Poverty. The fons et origo of this 
idea was a dark and fateful one. It had its rise in the dismal 
famine in Ireland in 1847—an awful portent, truly ! 

It is only very recently that a brother of James Fintan 
Lalor’s passed away, and few who knew Richard Lalor, who 
was a very unobtrusive member of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, would imagine that nearly half a century had elapsed 
since his celebrated brother was laid in the grave. Yet long as 
the seed was about taking root, Richard Lalor had the conso- 
lation of seeing at last it was bearing some fruit. Its principle 
has been so far acknowledged by the British government that 
the tenant is now recognized to have a partnership in the soil 
with the landlord. .This is surely a great step in advance; and 
everything points to something far more astonishing in the future. 


* Tan-Ho: A Tale of Travel and Adventure. By S.T.Crook. New York: Benziger 
Brothers; London: Burns & Oates. 
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We are indebted to Mr. T. G. O’Donaghue, of Dublin, for 
the publication of a brief memoir of James Fintan Lalor, to- 
gether with his letters to Zhe Nation and The Irish Felon. Mr. 
John O’Leary, who was an associate of his in the ’48 move- 
ment, writes an introduction to these papers.* 

As Mr. O'Leary was never in accord with the land struggle 
in Ireland, so far as we can recollect, it is not a little generous 
of him now to help the public to some knowledge of the great 
part which Lalor had in pushing that practical idea to the 
front. The brief memoir of Lalor furnished by the publisher 
gives us a better idea of the man, physically and intellectually, 
than anything else in the book. We should say, from what we 
learn in the whole volume, that James Fintan Lalor was a sort 
of Irish Cathelineau, without the Breton’s fierce religious en- 
thusiasm, but with all his high-strung devotion to a cause which 
he held to be sacred. He had never been heard of until the 
split between the Repeal Association and the Young Ireland 
party, when the horrors of the famine drew many a retiring 
man into the vortex of extreme politics. Lalor then wrote 
several letters to the Nation which immediately riveted public 
attention by their fervid earnestness and their relentless logic. 
He went at once to the root of things. He declared that the 
title of the landlords of Ireland to the soil was fraudulent, in- 
asmuch as it was founded on conquest and maintained against 
the will of the people, and with the sole object of plundering 
the people. He laid at their doors the deaths of the famine 
victims, inasmuch as they had seized on the produce of the 
corn harvest for their rents and left the people only the potato 
crop, whose failure was universal. He advised a general refusal 
to pay rent, and called for a national convention to decide upon 
the best means of taking up the whole soil of the country for 
the benefit of the entire population. It was not for Ireland 
alone that he claimed this right. The soil everywhere, he main- 
tained, was general property, and could not be held exclusively 
by the few to the detriment of the many. These, in brief, 
were the theories he propounded and the advice he gave; and 
he showed that he was profoundly in earnest by the public 
part he took in the abortive insurrection of 1848. He was ar- 
rested and thrown into prison, but being in delicate health, was 
released, only to die after a few days’ restoration to liberty. 


There is no doubt that Lalor’s extreme views were forced 
* The Writings of James Fintan Lalor. With an Introduction, embodying Personal 


Recollections, by John O’Leary; and a brief Memoir. Dublin: T. G. O’Donaghue, Aston’s- 
quay ; Peabody, Mass.: Francis Nugent. 
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on him by the desperate nature of the catastrophe which over- 
took his country, but neither can there be any denial of the 
truth of his indictment of the system of Irish landlordism and 
the foreign rule which maintains it. The record of the Turk in 
Armenia is not one whit blacker. To understand the time of 
which he writes it is necessary to read the writings of Lalor. 
We are glad Mr. O’Leary has given the outside world an op- 
portunity of doing so. 

The volume in which they are published is the first of a 
series called “The Shamrock Library.” Other works of a re- 
presentative Irish character are promised by the publisher. 


Between matrimony and a convent is the choice which novel- 
ists frequently treat as the Bridge of Sighs whenever a Catholic 
lady is the fictitious heroine placed in the dilemma. Even with 
Catholic writers who sympathize with the nobler motive the 
theme is often treated in such a way as to leave the impression 
that there is some dreadful sorrow to be wept over when the 
spiritual bridehood is chosen rather than the earthly one. Wo- 
men are especially fond of expatiating upon this theme. It 
possesses temptations in dramatic effect which they are power- 
less to resist when they suffer from poverty of imagination in 
the business of novel writing. The newest book on this theme 
is one called The Circus-Rider’s Daughter.* One has not to 
read very far without discovering that it does not need the 
brand “made in Germany” to indicate its origin. The ingenu- 
ousness of the work is its wonderful feature. It may safely be 
said that, like Bunthorne’s poem, there is not a word in it to 
bring a blush to the cheek of modesty, but neither is there much 
to show that the mind of an adult had guided the pen of the 
writer. The childlike and bland simplicity of Ah Sin is diplo- 
matic refinement beside the Arcadian maiveté of the marionettes 
who represent human life in this nursery-governess novel. 
Whether this impression be due to the author or the transla- 
tor we have no present means of determining. Throughout the 
whole work there is such an odd mixture of the pathetic and 
the ludicrous, and such a want of fitness between emotion and 
phraseology, as to make the reader uncertain of the spirit in 
which its situations ought to be accepted. 

The cast-iron social system of Germany, with its stuck-up 
and often stupid nobility and its subservient dourgeotste, fur- 
nishes the motive for the work. A scion of the junker class 


* The Circus-Rider's Daughter. By F. v. Brackel. Translated by Mary A. Mitchell. 
New York : Benziger Brothers. 
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falls in love with a young lady whose father happens to own a 
circus. This is the cause of trouble. The infatuated young 
noble has a mother who has more than a double dose of family 
pride and a forty-mule power of obstinacy and stupidity. The 
young lady’s father, who is a French nobleman by birth but a 
circus-man by accident, has determined to bring up his daugh- 
ter as a lady of good social standing, and not as a member of 
the circus profession, although she herself had decided leanings 
for an equestrian career. He has even promised her mother, 
who was an Irish lady, on her death-bed, that he would keep 
the girl out of the atmosphere of the ring. Despite these pre- 
cautions, however, she and Count Degenthal (whose Christian 
name is Curt, while hers is Nora) contrive to meet and fall vio- 
lently in love. The countess-mother is not more opposed to 
what she considers a mésalliance than the equestrian father, but 
after sundry passages at arms an understanding is arrived at that 
a period of two years is to be given the enamored pair to test 
the quality of their attachment by keeping apart, with the agree- 
ment that if they still love at the end of that period they may 
be united. Meantime a villain suddenly appears on the scene, 
through whose machinations, entirely unaccountable and unex- 
plained, the circus-owner thinks he is brought to the verge of 
ruin, and that nothing can save him but the appearance of his 
daughter in public as a circus-rider. The fond parent suddenly 
becomes the furious, unreasoning, selfish tyrant, insisting upon 
his daughter doing what he had been so scrupulously careful 
about her not doing previously, and on her refusal attempts to 
take his own life. She, however, saves him from death and 
promises to obey him, although she knows her decision means 
the loss of her noble lover. She becomes an equestrienne; her 
lover marries his cousin; and when the equestrienne’s father 
dies she retires into a convent, whose superior knows her and 
her history, and becomes a great instrument for good. This, 
briefly, is the groundwork of the story; and in good hands the 
social and psychological elements arising from it ought to make 
an effective work. -As it is, the performance is a patchwork. 
The gravest situations abound in puerilities, the action of the 
chief characters is often abrupt, unexpected, and inconsistent, 
the dialogue pointless, and the description feeble. There is an 
utter absence of that delicate firmness in the delineation of in- 
dividuals, and that power of revealing mental and spiritual traits 
which the true novelist must possess in order to gain our in- 
terest. Neither is there that attention to technique which is 
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needed to give life to the author’s work and lift it above the 
appearance of a gauze transparency. Its merit is the negative 
one of freedom from evil suggestion. 


A group of tales and sketches called An IJsle in the Water,* 
by Katharine Tynan (Mrs. H. A. Hinkson), purports to give 
pictures of the life of the peasantry on Achill Island, on the 
west coast of Ireland. The stories are very: unequal in merit 
and varied in character. As literary work they are good; as 
pictures of the Irish peasantry of the seaboard on the main- 
land they might pass, but for those of the islands they are not 
very faithful. On the islands of Achill and Arran the peasant- 
ry differ a good deal from those of the mainland. They are 
more self-reliant, more hardy, and while not more devout, their 
devotion is intensified by their ofttimes terrible isolation. As 
for morality, these people are the acme of it. Connaught stands 
at the head of the list in this regard, in a most exemplary 
country, and the islands are the very pearl of Connaught. 
Only one serious crime of any kind has been recorded of 
Achill—and that lately—for well-nigh half a century. Yet 
although Mrs. Hinkson gives full credit to the people for their 
high ideals, she leaves the distinct impression, by the themes 
she has selected for a few of her stories, that the exceptions 
to the pure rule of life on Achill are or were more numerous 
than one would expect. No doubt she treats the subject sym- 
pathetically, but it is not the less true that she displays a 
feminine knack of choosing themes that had much better be 
left alone. One of these stories, indeed, shocks beyond a good 
many things we have found it necessary to condemn—the case 
of a mother proclaiming her own shame and her daughter’s 
illegitimacy for the vile purpose merely of preventing her child’s 
happiness in her choice of a husband. The story is against all 
the experience of nature, and could not be true except of a 
lunatic. The plea of dramatic exigency is no excuse for unna- 
tural straining of this kind. 

It is not long since a woful disaster occurred off Achill. 
Through a fierce tempest the ferry-boat was conveying to the 
mainland a large number of poor peasantry, boys and girls, who 
were on their way to Scotland to earn money for their parents 
wherewith to pay the rent, when the boat capsized and about 
thirty or forty were drowned. At the inquest held on some of 
the hapless victims it came out how exemplary was the life 


* An Isle in the Water. By Katharine Tynan (Mrs. H. A. Hinkson). New York : Mac- 
millan & Co.; London: Adam & Charles Black. 
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always led by these humble toilers, and with what stainless 
souls they were suddenly summoned to the judgment seat. 
And the worth and nobility of the poor Arran people is all the 
more vividly illustrated in the fact that their abode has for 
many years been the scene of the most determined efforts on 
the part of a sordid souper agency to win them from their 
ancient faith by the bribes of money, food, and raiment. This 
attempt on the part of what are called the Irish Church Mis- 
sions has been an utter failure. 

If Mrs. Hinkson had turned her versatile pen to the depic- 
tion of some of the incidents which have marked the soupers’ 
campaign since their settlement in Achill in the famine years,,. 
she would have legitimate subject for satire and sympathy. 
But probably this would not find so ready a market as the 
subjects under notice. 


Two excellent little gift-books for children have just been 
published by Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly. They bear the respec- 
tive titles of Zhe Lost Christmas Tree and Amy’s Music Box.* 
But each contains a good many stories besides the title ones, 
all told in a pleasant, simple way, easily read and easily under- 
stood. Yet their simplicity does not prevent them from being 


downright good stories, full of live interest and the sort of 
things which children love to read about. Therefore they ought 
to get a warm welcome from all the friends of our Catholic 


young people. 


I.—THEOLOGY AND THE END OF BEING.t 

The last decade has been prolific in Text Books of Philoso- 
phy and Theology. It is not easy to see the utility of contin- 
ually bringing out new works of this kind unless the preceding 
ones have been found defective, and the latter ones are so much 
better that they are likely to be found satisfactory and to su- 
persede their predecessors. We are not aware that this is the 
case, and if nothing more is done except to multiply text-books, 
excellent in themselves but substantially alike, what has been 
gained ? 

So far as the cursory examination which is all we have been 
able to give to the work before us can warrant a judgment, we 


* The Lost Christmas Tree, Amy's Music Box. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. Philadelphia : 


H. L. Kilner & Co. 
+ /nstitutiones Theologica in Usum Scholarum. Auctore G. Bernardo Tepe, S.J. 3 vols. 
Paris : Lethielleux, 10 Rue Casette. 
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consider it to be worthy to rank with the best of its kind. We 
do.not as yet see that it is better, that it has original and pe- 
culiar merit, or advances the science of Theology. 

As a specimen of the whole work, we have examined with 
some little care the author's manner of treating the Super- 
natural Order and the questions depending on it. This depart- 
ment of theology is of vital importance. The perverted, exag- 
gerated supernaturalism of one class of heretics, and the exag- 
gerated naturalism of another class, cannot be successfully re- 
futed without the clearest apprehension and explanation of the 
real relation between the two orders. Father Tepe states his 
doctrine with great distinctness and defends it with solid argu- 
ments. His fundamental principle is that the elevation of 
rational beings to a destination terminating in the beatific vis- 
ion is above all nature which has been or possibly could be 
created. As a corollary from this, there is no exigency or de- 
sire in any created nature for anything beyond the perfection 
and felicity of the state of pure nature. 

Original sin is the privation of supernatural grace, and its 
penalty privation of supernatural beatitude. It does not, con- 
sequently, involve any privation or negation of any good within 
the exigency and capacity of pure nature. 

Such theology as this makes the rational defence of Catholic 
dogma easy. Our author is therefore worthy of praise and 
thanks for having made an exposition of it so explicit, clear, 
and conclusive. 


2.—EVOLUTION AND DOGMA.* 


Dr. Zahm has collected lectures delivered at the Summer- 
Schools of Madison and Plattsburgh and the Winter-School of 
New Orleans, which with some additions and improvements he 
has published in a neat, well-printed volume, together with sev- 
eral chapters of new matter. 

This volume treats of three closely allied topics: the first 
embracing a history of the evolutionary theory; the second, a 
discussion of the arguments for and against said theory; the 
third, the relations between evolution and Christian dogma. 

This and the other works of Dr. Zahm place him on a level 
of equality with the Abbé Saint Projet and our best writers in 
Apologetics. The modern advocates of materialism, monism, 


* Evolution and Dogma. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, Ph.D., C.S.C., Professor of Physics 
in the University of Notre Dame, author of ‘*‘ Sound and Music,” ‘‘ Bible, Science and Faith,” 
‘Catholic Science and Catholic Scientists," etc. Chicago: D. H. McClurg. 
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pantheism, and agnosticism shelter themselves behind the popu- 
lar theory of evolution in their attacks on religion. They call 
their infidel assumptions science, and present to Christians the 
alternative of renouncing faith or abjuring reason and _ science. 
Hence Apologetics must undertake as one of its special tasks 
the defence of Christianity on this side. 

Evolution, in a general sense, means transition from the ho- 
mogeneous and indeterminate state to the heterogeneous and 
determinate, by a series of differentiations and integrations. The 
theory called by the name of the nebular hypothesis is the 
theory of the primary evolution of the worlds in space from 
the original, chaotic fire-mist. In this most genera] sense, evo- 
lution is a very old and a very widely accepted doctrine. It 
does not appear to have anything to do with faith, until it be- 
comes developed into specific forms and surrounded by corre- 
lated theories, in cosmogony, biology, and anthropology, so that 
questions arise in which faith and science are mutually inter- 
ested. In questions of this kind, it is of the greatest importance 
to obtain a clear understanding and make a just and reasonable 
exposition of the relations which connect these two great ave- 
nues to knowledge with each other, and to decide controversies 
which may arise between theologians and scientists. In the 
discussions which have arisen, certain theologians have been 
very distrustful of what they have regarded as undue and dan- 
gerous concessions to scientific theories—on the part of Chris- 
tian apologists. There are disputes about the boundary lines 
dividing the domains of Catholic doctrine from the open terri- 
tory of free opinion. One of these disputes has arisen within 
the last twenty-five years respecting the theory of evolution, 7. ¢., 
more precisely, the theory of transformism. When Dr. Mivart 
published his work, The Genesis of Species, it was vehemently 
attacked, and strenuous though unsuccessful efforts were made 
to have it put on the Index. At the present time, it is quite 
generally admitted that the theory is compatible with orthodoxy. 
More than this, it is advocated as a probable theory by a 
number of Catholic writers, and at the Catholic Scientific 
Congress it appeared to find more favor than the opposite 
doctrine. 

Dr. Zahm has made a very clear and fair statement of the 
case, with the arguments fro and con. He personally adheres 
to the side favoring the theory. Nevertheless, it seems to us 
that he has presented the arguments on the other side without 
any adequate refutation. At the utmost, what M. Dupont said 
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at the Congress of Brussels is the correct account of the pres- 
ent state of the case: 

“L’hypothése suppléant d’ailleurs a l’insufficance des faits, 
la nouvelle école a donné a la doctrine de Darwin une portée 
universelle. On a nommé cette doctrine: l’évolution. C’est 
encore une hypothése et rien de plus.” 

So far as general biology is concerned, the hypothesis of 
transformism may be regarded as within the free domain of 
opinion and discussion. But when it is brought into anthro- 
pology, the case is changed. The hypothesis of a purely 
animal origin and descent of man is plainly and diametrically 
contrary to rational philosophy and the Christian Faith. It may 
be here remarked that the anti-Christian and atheistical forms 
of the theory of evolution have been refuted by Dr. Mivart 
with an ability and conclusiveness of reasoning never surpassed 
and seldom equalled by our best Catholic writers. He has dis- 
tinctly and explicitly maintained the Catholic doctrine of the 
immediate creation of the rational soul of man. He does, how- 
ever, propose as a probable hypothesis the Simian origin of the 
human body. It is a very serious question whether the im- 
mediate creation of the body as well as the soul of the first 
man is de fide. Father Tepe, S.J., one of the latest and ablest 
authors of a Systematic Theology, says: “‘ Videtur esse de fide,” 
and many, though not all, theologians agree with him. Among 
those who disagree, the name which has the highest authority is 
that of Cardinal Gonzalez. His Eminence, as quoted by Dr. 
Zahm, (p. 361) writes: 

“As the question stands at present, we have no right to 
reprobate or reject, as contrary to Christian faith, or as contrary 
to revealed truth, the hypothesis of Mivart. I should not permit 
myself to censure the opinion of the English theologian so long 
as it is respected, or at least tolerated, by the church, the sole 
judge competent to fix and qualify theologico-dogmatic proposi- 
tions, and decide regarding their compatibility or incompatibility 
with Holy Scripture.” 

It is certain that up to the present time the Holy See has 
abstained from pronouncing any judgment on this question. It 
‘may therefore be discussed as a question in biology, and also 
in the interpretation of Scripture. This is all that Dr. Zahm 
has claimed, and his chief object throughout his entire work 
has been to protect the minds of Catholics from bewilderment 
and perplexity in respect to the Faith. 
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HE Catholic Winter-School began at New Orleans, La., under the most favor- 
able conditions. On Sunday, February 16, at the cathedral, the opening 
exercises took place, in the form of one of the most imposing religious observances 
ever seen in the South. A procession, in which all the church dignitaries present 
took part, marched from the residence of Archbishop Janssens to the church. 
The Louisiana Field Artillery served as an escort. 

On arriving at the cathedral the artillery formed a double line in the centre 
aisle, extending from the altar rail to the door. Through this defile the ecclesias- 
tics moved to the chancel. The cathedral: was filled to its utmost capacity by a 
large and distinguished congregation. Among those present were: Governor M. 
J. Foster; Mayor Fitzpatrick ; Judges Pardee, Parlange, King, and Moise; Nicanor 
Lopez Chacon, Spanish Consul, and his chancellor, both of whom appeared in full 
diplomatic uniform; Miguel de: Zamora, Mexican Consul; Colonel Lamar C, 
Quintero, Consul-General of Costa Rica; Major Ramsey, U.S. .A.; Judge Fergu- 
son, and many others. 

The Solemn Pontifical Mass, by Cardinal Satolli, began at 11:15 A. M.,, at 
which hour a salute of three guns was fired by a detachment of the artillery. The 
guns were on the levee, at some distance from the cathedral. Cardinal Gibbons 
preached a sermon on Faith, Hope, and Charity, the three virtues, he said, which 
are the Alpha and Omega of Christianity. He invoked God’s blessing on the 
Catholic WintersSchool, which has been inaugurated under the learned and wise 
and prudent Archbishop of New Orleans, that it may conduce to a better know- 
ledge of Christ’s revelations, and inspire a stronger spirit of patriotism and love of 
country, and foster a spirit of good will and harmony for the greater glory of God, 
that the admonitions given to the Apostle of the Gentiles might be fulfilled and 
that love and faith in God might be increased. 

At the conclusion of the Mass Archbishop Janssens made a brief address, 
thanking the distinguished churchmen, the State and city officials and laymen 
who had lent lustre to the magnificent ceremony, and the Louisiana Field Artil- 
lery for their services. 

At the Elevation of the Mass a salute of three guns was fired from the levee 
by the artillery. The same salute was repeated at the close of the Mass. 

Cardinals Satolli and Gibbons were tendered a reception at the home of the 
eminent New Orleans lawyer, Judge Thomas J.Semmes. More than five hundred 
invited guests shook hands with them. The parlor was fittingly decorated in the 
cardinal color of crimson, and the mantel-piece bore the colors of the cardinal and 
bishop, crimson and purple, in a beautiful array of poppies and sweet violets. 
Notable among the prominent churchmen present, in addition to the two car- 
dinals, were Archbishop Janssens; Father Mullaney, of Syracuse, N. Y., the pro- 
jector of the Catholic Winter-School; Father Nugent, its chief promoter; Father 
Sempel, S.J., Superior of the Society of Jesus; Archbishop Elder ; Bishops Heslin, 
of Natchez; McCloskey, of Louisville; Gabriels, of Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Meeschart, 
of Indian Territory; and Van der Vyver, of Richmond. 

The management of the Catholic Winter-School is under the direction of the 
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Most Rev. Francis Janssens, D.D., Honorary President; the Board of Directors 
of the Society of the Holy Spirit, Frank McGloin, President; A. J. Doizé, Secre- 
tary; George W. Young, Treasurer; J. D. Coleman, Thomas G. Rapier. 
Auxiliary Board: Very Rev. F. V. Nugent, C.M., Very Rev. J. H. Blenk, S.M., 
Rev. E. J. Fallon, Rev. J. F. Lambert; I. H. Stauffer, Chairman; Professor 
Alcée Fortier, Vice-Chairman ; A, H. Flemming, Secretary; W. G. Vincent, John 
T. Gibbons, J. W. Bostick, J. J. McLoughlin, John W. Fairfax, Charles A. Fricke, 
Hugh McCloskey, H. G. Morgan, J. P. Baldwin, A. R. Brousseau, Paul Capde- 
vielle, Benjamin Crump, Otto Thoman, A. G. Winterhalder, W. P. Burke, J. N. 
Roussel, F. J. Puig, B. W. Bowling. 

The Catholic Winter-School, in session in Tulane Hall, devoted its pro- 
gramme of the evening of February 22 to the celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday. At eight o’clock the seats on the lower floor of the hall were filled, and 
the people began going into the gallery. It was an intellectual audience rarely 
seen gathered from all the professions of life, with a lively sprinkle here and there 
of the Catholic clergy. The attendance marked the climax in the door receipts 
of the Winter-School, and was a deserving honor paid his Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, who was the centre of the evening’s programme. The good old- 
fashioned kind of American patriotism ran high, and again and again during the 
evening the entire audience broke into rounds of applause that would do honor to 
a Fourth of July meeting. The opening musical selection was Hail Columbia, 
and the audience joined in the chorus. 

Cardinal Gibbons was greeted with tremendous applause. When it subsided 
Cardinal Gibbons began his address, from which some brief extracts are here 
given: 

The object of the Winter-School, as I understand it, is to diffuse the light of 
Christian knowledge and the warmth of Christian charity amofig the people of 
New Orleans. The purpose is to bring together representative men of the clergy 
and laity that they may discuss in a friendly and familiar manner some of the 
leading religious, moral, social, scientific, and economic questions of the day. Its 
purpose, in a word, is to make us better_Christians and better citizens. And what 
day could be more appropriately selected for the inauguration of these exercises 
consecrated to religion and patriotism than this day when we commemorate the 
birth of our immortal Washington, the Father of his Country ? 

' The inaugural address of Washington to both Houses of Congress is per- 
vaded by profound religious sentiments. He recognizes with humble gratitude 
the hand of Providence in the formation of the government, and he fervently 
invokes the unfailing benediction of Heaven on the nation and its rulers. 

There is one fact which is overlooked or rarely mentioned, and that is, the con- 
spicuous part that was taken by learned laymen in defence of the Christian religion 
in the primitive days of the church. I might mention among others Justin 
Martyr; St. Prosper, Arnobius; Lactantius, called the Christian Cicero; Origen 
and Jerome. Some of these learned men had written eloquent apologies before 
they were raised to the priesthood. The others remained laymen all their lives. 
In later years, Sir Thomas More, in England; Montalembert, Chateaubriand and 
the Count de Maistre, in France, and Brownson, in the United States, have 
abundantly shown how well the Christian religion may be vindicated by the pen 
of laymen. 

Thank God, there are not a few laymen in our country to-day—nay, there are 
some this moment within this very hall, whom I could name if I did not fear to 
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offend their modesty—who are aiding the cause of religion and humanity by their 
voice and by their pen. Some forty-five years ago in this city I listened to an ex- 
cellent lecture from a distinguished Catholic layman. His subject, I think, was 
the Relation of the Catholic Church to Civil and Religious Liberty. - 1 remember 
how my young heart thrilled with emotion on listening to his eloquent vindication. 
I refer to Thomas J. Semmes, of this city. 

The merchant in the early church was a travelling missioner. Together with 
his wares he brought a knowledge of Christ to the houses which he entered.’ The 
soldier preached Christ in the camp; the captive slave preached him in the mines. 
The believing wife made known the Gospel to her unbelieving husband, and the 
believing husband to his unbelieving wife; and thus as all nature silently pro- 
claims the existence and glory of God, so did all Christians unite in proclaiming 
the name of the Saviour of the world. 

Permit me now, gentlemen, to draw one or two practical reflections from 
what I have said. Ifthe Apostles, with all their piety, zeal, and grace, could not 
have accomplished what they did without the aid of the primitive Christians, how 
can we ministers of the Gospel, who cannot lay claim to their piety or zeal or grace 
-—how can we hope to spread the light of the Gospel without the co-operation of 
the laity? The aim of the Winter-School is to break down any artificial and un- 
natural barriers that would separate the sanctuary from the nave, to bring the 
clergy and the people into closer and more harmonious relations, so that they 
may work together in the cause of religion and humanity. Wherever this co- 
operation is found the church is sure to flourish. 

And why should not the clergy and people co-operate? Are we not children 
of the same God, brothers and sisters of the same Christ, sons and daughters of 
the same mother? There are diversities of grace, but the same spirit ; there 
are diversities of ministrations, but the same Lord; there are diversities of 
operations, but the same God who worketh all in all. We are all in the 
same bark of Peter, tossed by the same storms of adversity, steering toward 
the same eternal shores, and prospective citizens of the same celestial king- 
dom. We all have one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all. How are you to co-operate? By the open and manly profession of your 
faith ; by being always ready to satisfy every one that asketh you, a reason of that 
hope that is in you. While you will accord to those who differ from you the right 
of expressing and maintaining their religious opinions, you must claim the same 
privilege for yourselves. You ask nothing more—you will be content with nothing 
less. And surely if there is anything of which you ought to feel justly proud it is 
this, that you are members of the religion of Christ. The proudest title of the 
Roman was to be called a Roman citizen, a title which St. Paul claimed and vin- 
dicated when he was threatened with the ignominious punishment of scourging. 

When the Apostle declared that he was a Roman citizen, the tribune replied 
to him, saying: “I am also a Roman citizen. I purchased the title with a large 
sum.” And I, responded Paul, am a Roman citizen by reason of my birth. This 
is my birthright. There are some foreigners in the land who would wish to op- 
press us like Paul, though we were born to citizenship, and though many of our 
fathers exercised the same honorable title before us. The highest civic title that 
we can claim is to be called an American citizen. Our Republic has already en- 
tered on the second century of her existence, and though but a child in years in 
comparison with other nations, she is a giant in strength. She is strong in the 
number, the intelligence, and the. patriotism of her people. Our Republic covers a 
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vast territory, extending from ocean to ocean, from the St. Lawrence to the Rio 
Grande, and bids fair to enlarge her domain by peaceful and legitimate means. 
Our Republic is conspicuous for the wisdom of her statesmen and the valor of 
her soldiers. 

If the Apostles enjoined on the Christians of their time the duty of honoring 
the civil magistrates, and of obeying the laws of the empire, though these laws 
often inflicted pain and penalties on the Christians themselves, with what alacrity 
should we not observe the laws of our country, in the framing of which we have 
a share, and which are enacted for our own peace, security, and temporal happi- 
ness ! 

The Right Rev. John J. Keane, D.D., took a very active part in the session of 
the Winter-School, not only by preaching but also by giving a course of lectures. 
His opinion on the educational movement which becomes manifest in summer and 
winter meetings was thus reported: 

We live in a great and wonderful age, and in the midst of the transformations 
of many kinds that are taking place in the civilized world neither the uneducated 
nor the irreligious mind can be of help. Large and tolerant views are necessary ; 
but not less so are the enthusiasm, the earnestness, the charity of Christian faith. 
Those who would be leaders in the great movement upon which we have entered 
must know and believe; must understand the age, must sympathize with what- 
ever is true and beneficent in its aspirations ; must hail with thankfulness whatever 
help science and art and culture can bring; but they must know and feel, also, 
that man is of the race of God, and that his real and true life is the unseen, infinite, 
and eternal world of thought and love, into which the actual world of the senses 
must be brought in ever-increasing harmony. Never before have questions so 
vast, so complex, so fraught with the promise of good, so pregnant with mean- 
ing, presented themselves ; the whole nation is awakened; there is quickening of 
intellectual thought everywhere ; thousands are able to discuss any subject with 
plausibility ; as a great observer says, ‘‘ To be simply keen-witted and versatile is 
to be of the crowd.” We need men whose intellectual view embraces the history 
of the race ; who are familiar with all literature, who have been close students of 
all social movements, who are acquainted with the development of philosophic 
thought, who are not blinded by physical miracles and industrial wonders, but who 
know how to appreciate all truth, all beauty, all goodness, and who join to this 
wide culture the motive which Christian faith inspires; in a word, the great educa- 
tional problem is how to bring philosophy and religion to the aid of science and 
the will, so that the better self shall prevail, and each generation introduce its suc- 
cessor to a higher plane of life. These problems are engaging the profoundest 
attention of teachers and educators; never before has knowledge been so widely 
diffused ; never before have such efforts been put forward ; and in these great 
educational movements the Catholic Church cannot afford to be a follower; she 
must lead. It is the purpose of our Catholic University to make her hold this 
leadership. 

We must keep pace with the onward movement of mind, for knowledge is in- 
creasing even more rapidly than population and wealth. The Catholic Church 
must stand in the front ranks of those who know. Her cry must be, “ Let knowl- 
edge grow ; let truth prevail.” The investigator, the thinker, the man of genius, 
and the man of culture must know that to seek to attain truth is to seek to know 
God ; that science and philosophy and morality need religion as much as thought 
ani action require emotion: and that beyond the utmost reach of the human mind 
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lies God, and the boundless worlds of mystery where the soul must believe and 
adore what it can but dimly discern. ; 

A very remarkable address, based on the experience of a busy life, was given 
at the Winter-School by Monsignor Nugent, of Liverpool. His philanthropic 
work enabled him to give some good reasons why the Catholic Church believes so 
strongly in the benefits of early training. Thirty years ago he was appointed 
Catholic chaplain in the Liverpool prisons, He was early led to inquire what led 
the waifs of the city into crime. He met a young man of twenty-one, who had 
been twice transported, whom he asked this question. The man answered that it 
was neglected childhood. “ Father Nugent,” he added, “ you waste your time on 
us old ones; it’s the kids y’ ought to keep straight. Keep them from crime tll 
they’re sixteen, and then they won’t go wrong.” Monsignor Nugent pointed 
out the vast numbers of children under sixteen who lived in the streets of English 
cities. In London there were over 100,000, and in Liverpool, in 1868, 28,772 who 
were living in that atmosphere of crime. He did not believe them inherently 
vicious, but insisted that the absence of parental love and care, the grinding de- 
mands of poverty, and the constant sight of prosperous crime and starving virtue, 
were the principal means of their-corruption, He said that among these street 
gamins were many possessing talent and genius. He spoke of boys whom he 
had rescued from the incipiency of a criminal career. He described a girl who 
at eighteen was believed to be incurably vicious, She then could not.read or 
write. He educated and reformed her, sent her to Canada, and she is now a 
happy and honored member of the community, a nurse in the hospitals. He had 
found that in caring for the waifs an industrial room, where trades were taught 
the boys, was an excellent thing. He had been for some years successfully con- 
ducting one in Liverpool, in which daily over two hundred boys received instruc- 
tion, 

The lectures on Social Problems by the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Altoona, 
Pa., were largely attended at the Winter-School. 

He said that the labor question is a modern, concrete expression, used to 
represent the demands which the employed may make of employers. It belongs 
entirely to the present system of industry, and is to be understood only from a full 
consideration of industrial conditions. In the middle of this century it simply 
stood for the demand for less hours or more pay. To-day it stands for all the 
elements involved in the industrial system. It is a short term for the evolution of 
industrial forces, and includes a wide range of sociological studies. The question 
embraces both economics and ethics, and must be discussed on a broad and com- 
prehensive basis. The labor question and social science are to-day nearly synony- 
mous terms. The broadened intelligence of the wage-earners has enlarged their 
demands to such an extent as to affect the whole body politic. Under the feudal 
system the physical wants of the laborer were cared for by the feudal lord; under 
the present wage system he is left to care for himself. 

’ The labor question, as such, has nothing to do with anarchy, or with socialism, 
although these take on many of the phases of the labor question, and in the 
minds of some there is a general confusion of ideas connecting the one with the 
other. The working-men of the United States have no occasion to be anarchists 
or socialists, although were all their demands conceded our form of government 
would be placed on a socialistic basis. The conflict between those who have and 
those who wish to have is irrepressible ; yet it is agreed that if the two could work 
in harmony the result would vastly increase the general welfare. The interests of 
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labor and capital are identical, and to secure the highest results both should work 
in harmony. To effect a satisfactory adjustment of differences, that is the great 
problem of this age. It taxes the best minds of every nation of Europe and 
America. Every one wants the suicidal war that rages to end. Seventy-two per 
cent. of the strikes and lockouts are due to differences about the rate of wages. 
Apart from this all other causes of trouble may be grouped under three general 
classes: (a) Differences asto future contracts. (4) Disagreements as to existing 
contracts, (c) Disputes on some matter of sentiment. 

It was shown that the principle of supply and demand that governs the 
modern industrial world is false and unjust. Wages should not be based on the 
bread-and-water theory, but should be such as to enable the wage-earner to 
maintain himself and his family in “ frugal comfort.” The laborer is not a piece 
of machinery, nor is he a mere animal; he is an intelligent being with God-given 
faculties that must be respected. Statistics were cited to show the difficulty of 
living under the low rates of wages certain classes of working-men receive. 

The position of the church on labor organizations was set forth. Working-men 
should guard against designing, unscrupulous agitators. The wicked counsels of 
selfish leaders have brought great misery to working-men. Unjust and tyrannical 
measures must not be adopted even to right labor’s wrongs. Wage-earners should 
have the fullest liberty to organize for self-help and protection. 

As long as the present wage-system prevails the most effective method of 
settling labor disputes is conciliation and conference. If this fails, arbitration. 
Strikes are no remedy. All the worst enemies of law and order are not in the 
tents of the strikers. Father Sheedy said, with some warmth, that “the high- 
handed outrages that have been perpetrated by some of the men who find shelter 
in the entrenched camp of corporate monopoly are more detrimental to the public 
peace and welfare than all the threats of the extreme socialists and all the crazy 
performances in the name of anarchy. It is the business of the state to assert its 
authority and to bring both sets of disturbers into subordination.” 

The condition of working-women and girls was next dwelt upon. Until quite 
recently no thought was given to this large and deserving class of wage-earners. 
Their physical and moral condition was endangered. He characterized the sweat- 
ing system as the worst form of industrial slavery, whose cruelties and oppressions 
make those of chattel slavery seem merciful in comparison. We blush for our 
civilization when confronted with the horrors of this monstrous system. The 
work done in the sweating dens is mostly confined to women and children. It is 
the cheaper grade of needle-work, and is carried on under the worst sanitary sur- 
roundings. 

The lecturer concluded by saying that the highest type of civilization is not 
that which produces the greatest men or the largest number of inventions or the 
greatest wealth, but that which secures the true elevation of the greatest number ; 
that which protects the weak; that which provides for the well-being and comfort 
of the-people as a whole. It is part of the mission of the church to teach rich and 
poor, capitalist and wage-earner, employer and employed, the eternal principles of 
right and justice. When the modern industrial world accepts her teaching, then 
we shall be nearer a solution of the labor problem than we are at present. 

* * * 

Among the distinguished lecturers who appeared at New Orleans we find 
many names familiar to the patrons of the Summer-Schools at Lake Champlain, 
N. Y., and at Madison, Wis. We are also well aware that nearly all the lectures 
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approved for the Catholic Summer-Schools have been eagerly sought for in many 
localities. The managers whose untiring efforts brought success to the Winter- 
School will not hesitate to acknowledge their indebtedness to the Summer- 
Schools ; they have made, in fact, an extension of the same work to a new place. 
Within a short time there may be a very unexpected development on this line of 
extending the influence of our leading thinkers over a wide area of territory. 
Wherever there is an intellectual centre the exponent of true culture, and of sound 
learning in art, literature, history, or science, should find an appreciative audience. 
The intelligent citizens will soon realize the advantages of taking the initiative to 
provide intellectual attractions in places having great natural attractions as sum- 
mer or winter resorts. 
* + * 

A movement was begun last year to secure “ Annual Literary Festivals ” at 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. The official circular contained this announcement: “ Sara- 
toga tenders her citizens and summer guests a month of morning talks upon timely 
themes by able and popular speakers.” Admission to these lectures was secured 
by complimentary tickets distributed by the village pastors, the proprietors of 
hotels and boarding-houses, and members of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Prominent attention was given to American Historical Societies rendering 
high service to the Republic by the rescue of, its records from oblivion and decay. 
The avowed object of this new movement was “to prove that good society and 
abundant capital will flow at once in old-time tide to Saratoga—the national spa 
—now that its permanent purpose is assured, to maintain whatever things are 
honest, lovely, and of good report.” As thoroughly in accord with this aim for 
the advancement of Saratoga Springs to prominence as a cosmopolitan pleasure 
resort of beneficial entertainment, excluding everything injurious, a list of signa- 
tures was obtained representing a wide range of intellectual pursuits and the lead- 
ing cities of New York, Massachusetts, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and South Carolina. 

* * * 

In English Literuture, for High Schools, Academies, and Colleges, by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, edited by Brother Noah, the members of Catho- 
lic Reading Circles will find a volume of more than usual utility. THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD for February mentions specifically that Brother Noah has succeeded in 
giving a presentation of English literature from a basis which, in its directness 
and originality, gives the volume more than ordinary claims upon the intelligent, 
systematic student of the history of our tongue. Foremost among its many char- 
acteristics this English Literature presents a course of mental drill that must pro- 
duce excellent results. Not only does the author suggest what to read as a de- 
velopment of the text, but in many cases the special object to be attained in the 
reading of certain authors is mentioned. Thus, if Shakspere is under discussion, 
“Suggested Readings” tell the student what book to consult for the historical 
basis of the great play-wright’s creations, or what easily obtained volume may 
best be read to appreciate the writer’s character studies, his sources of informa- 
tion, previous writings from which borrowings are made, etc. Still another excel- 
lent feature, Brother Noah cites certain text-books, not difficult to procure, that 
also make valuable suggestions as to what works this particular author has found 
of service in reaching his own appreciations. Thus, for instance, in Cleveland’s 
two volumes there is a wealth of reference to magazine articles from the ablest 
critics who have made special studies of certain authors. In every case, the stu- 
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dent will find that these suggested readings are not only mentioned, but, as pre- 
viously remarked, the particular lesson sought to be conveyed, or the special value 
of the suggested work, is mentioned. In this way any student who has some one 
point of view upon which he desires reliable and ready direction and information 
finds his wish catered to by the line of thought brought to light in the Brother's 
list of authors. 

A little companion volume, fittingly named Suggestions, accompanies the 
English Literature, answering many of the “ between-the-lines” points made 
by the author in his comprehensive reviews. In this little volume of less than 
one hundred pages the essential features of most of the Suggested Readings are 
given from the original text. Thus, if a dozen or more works are cited in Sug- 
gested Readings, the teacher who has not the time, nor perhaps the volumes ready 
to hand, finds the whole matter within reach in this handy companion volume. 
While pupils are not supposed to have this little book at their command as freely 
as in the case of teachers, there is no reason why, if pressed for time or unable 
easily to procure some of the suggested volumes in the local libraries, they may, 
at little expense, procure this willing helper to make light the intelligent prepara- 
tion of each day’s lesson, or the development of any particular theme in a well- 
digested original composition. In this last feature the suggestions of the learned 
editor cannot be too earnestly recommended to earnest students. 

We would like to urge Brother Noah to prepare a volume on American Liter- 
ature. Thus far we have been unable to find in the books dealing with that sub- 
ject fair consideration of our Catholic writers. The Columbian Reading Union 
has on two occasions sent a protest to a prominent publishing house, which sent 
forth a list of nineteenth-century authors with the name of Cardinal Newman 
omitted, and among celebrated American authors gave no mention of Brownson 


or Brother Azarias. 
M. C, M. 
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